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‘came to be recognized as amongst the most 
trustworthy of all testimonials for assistant 
| teachers, and are still so recognized. Impor- 
| tant, however, as was the result attained by 
' these societies, they neither did nor could effec- 
|tually supply or remedy the deficiencies and 
evils still existing in the private ‘‘middle-class”’ 
schools; and, therefore, just about twenty years 
ago, many of the most prominent advocates of 
educational reform, including some of the di- 
rectors of the societies or ‘‘corporations” (for 
such they were, with royal charters) above re- 


Woman’s Lack of Humor. 


—~— 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


A curious thing, the female brain, 
If true a man’s assertion; 

All odds and ends, at random thrown, 
For nature’s own diversion. 

Just wit enough to add a sting 
To every harmleas rumor, 

With instinct, and a world of art, 
But not one grain of humor. 


Ah, there’s the theme on which, indeed, 


will be constructed from Jerusalem to Bethle- 
hem. Baron de Palm chose to be cremated, 
and was prepared for his urn in two hours and 
twenty minutes. This does not seem a natural 
process, but as population increases it may be- 
come advisable for the protection of the com- 
munity. It is of ancient date, but mankind is 
slow to follow. It is something that one has 
the right so to do. : 

There is a stride in toleration. The Hebrew 
order of B'nai B'rith unveiled their statue of 
‘Religious Liberty” in the centennial grounds at 
Philadelphia, November 30th. Nominally, this 


Man so delights to ponder, 
With various weighty arguments 
That rouse a woman's wonder. 
/f course she never seeathe point 
Of jokes, however witty,‘ 
But turns with keen enjoyment to 
Some sentimental ditty. 


Why is it she so often laughs? 
The answer's very simple: 

’Tis but to show a row of pearls, 
Or more enticing dimple. 

Or, if there is some man’s great heart 
That with hers ‘‘beats as one,” 

Her face, but as a mirror, shows 
How he can relish fun! 


Come on, then! women all, and prove 
Yourselves a slandered sex; 

Let fly the arrowa of your wit 
To startle and perplex 

The scoffing males—bestir yourselves, 
And let them quickly see 

That you are bright enough to tell 
A fact from pleasantry. 

Just start a humorous journal, and, 
If you can keep it going, 

You'll do what here they’ve never done, 
For all their wondrous showing. 

Remember what an early death 
It was of Punchinello’s, 

And all the rest that sought to be 
Such very funny fellows. 

Just try it, and a lovely host 
Of wits would blossom daily— 

Fair Quods, and Adelers, and Kerrs, 
And many a village Bailey. 

And if in mathematic sense 
One ne‘er can equal Twain, 

The contrary (just for a joke) 
We stoutly will maintain. 

Is there no sister bold enough 
To try the the thing, and start 

A rival to the English Punch ? 
She will, with tact and art, 

Develop all the dormant wit 
That needs but an exhumer, 

Till man, convinced, will cease to harp 
On woman’s lack of humor. 

CARLOTTA. 


Higher Education of Women.---LV. 


—-. 


IN CONNECTION WITH ENGLISH AND AMERI- 
CAN UNIVERSITIES. 
THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE ‘' MIDDLE-CLASS 
EXAMINATIONS,” AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON 
THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN, 


Having in preceding papers described the 
most advanced step taken by the English uni- 
versities in favor of the higher education of 
women as presented in the establishment and 
successful operation of Girton College, Cam- 
bridge, it appears to be time to notice more fully 
the previous measures adopted, of which that 
must be considered both the logical and natural 


. and, thus far, the best and highest result. 


The term ‘middle-class examinations,” as 
used by both the great English universities, has 
naturally appeared somewhat unintelligible to 
the majority of general readers in this country, 
where ‘‘caste” and ‘‘class” are, in theory, at all 
events, ignored. 

About twenty-five years ago an impression 
had begun to take possession more forcibly than 
before of the minds, not only of educators but 
of all the more intelligent and thoughtful people 
of Great Britain, that there were very serious 
defects and errors in the instruction and train- 
ing afforded in a very large and important class 
of schools throughout the country, namely the 
private schools, at which a majority of the sons 
and daughters of the so-called ‘‘middle-class” 


to carry that measure is familiar to the writer, 
' 


ferred to, initiated the movement, first at Ox- 
ford, and soon afterwards at Cambridge, in fa- 
vor of what, after much hostility and resistance 
by the opponents of everything new, has become 
so widely and favorably known as the ‘‘middle- 
class examinations” of the two universities. 
The history of the struggle that was necessary 


is a gain from 1784, when it is recorded that a 
chaplain of the Count de Rochambeau was pro- 
hibited on Sunday from walking for exercise or 
playing on his flute through fear of fine to his 
landlord. There are those, however, who would 
do this and far worse; yet, in gross, there is a 
softening of the sects. The people rebelled 
against the suggestions of the new cardinal in 
Spain to exclude all but Catholics. Rails, tele- 
grams and telephones shorten distance and 
unite our genus. How we transport from place 
to place! so that 3000 pounds fresh meat can be 
sent to England in each steamer, not frozen, but 
cooled to a safe temperature by air which has 
passed through icy chambers. This affords 
cheap nutriment. Things are done on a large 
scale. The United States Stamped Envelope 
Company at Hartford employs 175 hands and 
turns out 700,000 envelopes a day. Private 
persons give immense sums for endowments, 
and start in their own generation projects they 
desire to see carried out. These for religion, 
philanthropy, art, science and industrial opera- 
tions. Whata crop of fairs has sprung from 
the initiatory one to raise money to supplement 
the generous offer of Colonel Perkins for the 
benefit of the blind! We are told with the data 
that it yielded $59,000. If we forget or wish to 
substantiate facts we give the wink, and mous- 


aud might not be without interest to the friends 
of education in this couatry; but, in these brief 
articles, the practical results seem to be chiefly 
required. The universities, by vote of convoca- 
tion, established boards of delegates and exam- 
iners, including the highest’ officers and many of 
the most distinguished men in each, and issued 
notices that examinations would be simuliane- 
ously held, not only at Oxford and Cambridge, 
but at various ‘‘centers” named throughout the 
kingdom—each university selecting ‘‘centers” 
naturally coming more especially under its own 
jurisdiction. To each of these centers, at the 
appointed time, towards the end of May, exam- 
iners or proctors were to be sent with sealed 
copies of the examination-papers about to be 
used at the university itself, and the duty of 
these proctors was to see that the examination 
should be conducted strictly in accordance with 
the rules laid down by the statute; and then to 
transmit daily the answers of all candidates to 
the boards of examiners at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Several alterations and improvements | ing students come tothe rescue. If we remem- 
on the original plan were subsequently made, ber one wise man of Greece, some one will tell 
especially by the amendments of the statutes in | us the other six. 

1869, which were conceived ina more liberal} What a feature of the retreating term was 
spirit towards lady candidates than the previous | the centennial, whose merits have been wrung 
ones, but the general tenor and standard of the | by scores of deft pens! What a surprise for 
examinations continued to be about the same. | this western continent; and, at last, how ap- 
This movement, for the first two or three years, | Preciated and enjoyed! What a school it was, 
was regarded with some doubt and hesitation with teachers and pupils from all nations! What 
even by many of its supporters, while it encoun- ; 4 schedule of the world’s products! What hints 
tered both private ridicule and public opposition | of different sorts! What an ascending ladder! 
from those—and their number was “‘legion”’— | What an impetus to every age! How over- 
who were clearsighted enough to foresee in its | shadowing to petty personality! How uplifting 
ultimate success the overthrow of their own un- | to real individuality! How we forgot our own 
just pretensions to the title of teachers. When | schemes, hardships, suffering, and launched into 
the honesty and liberality of the universities | the grand arena! How we rejoiced in the com- 
in this new plan had at length become gener- mon-folk, so temperate and well-mannered! 
ally recognized, and when parents and pupils How we augured for their gradual advance! 
throughout the country had also become fully | What a privilege to live, unfold, and make 
alive to the value of certificates or diplomas | ready for the beyond! 

emanating from bodies whose impartiality was| What a graveyard to many have been the 
no less assured than their erudition and sound | marching months for means, hopes, friends! 
scholarship, the effects upon the middle-class | We have felt, with “George Eliot,” tnat ‘‘the 
education of Great Britain became marked and | skirts of the angel of death have been continu- 
rapid. As early as 1858, as the writer can per- | ally on our path.” Still we know that the 
sonally attest, not only the really good private | worst is but a pin-prick to the totality, and that 
schoo!s, but very many of the public or endowed | we cannot afford to hug our grief too closely. 
schools, whose pupils had long been winning It is better to ‘“‘hurry across the lowlands that 
honors in the regular university courses, sent | we may linger longer on the mountain-tops ;” 
in candidates to compete for certificates, which, | go out from the narrow into the broad highway. 
it was now seen, would be almost equal to a de- | If everything escape us, cling to the Father and 
gree-testamur to students whose circumstances | his children. The field is white and laborers 
might not enable them to take a regular univer- | are needed. It is safe to buckle on our armor 
sity course. The names, not only of the suc- for eternity, for what we term death is merely 
cessful candidates, but of the schools at which, |a brook or foot-bridge; we cannot sense the 
or the teachers by whom, they had been trained, | crossing. That vague line the subtlest will 
were published both in the university lists and | never know. We traverse it and are ourselves 
in the leading papers of Oxford, Cambridge and | every whit. 

London; nor was it long before the common- We have strong inducement to keep our hearts 
sense of the people came to the conclusion that, | green and our aims high. It is true philoso- 
when schools of high professions and preten-| phy as well as filial confidence so to do, and we 
sions, whether for boys or girls, failed, year- | are more and more impressed as the hours fly. 
after-year, to supply any successful candidates Our packages are on the wing; our houses are 
to these honor-lists, there must be something | in order; no hanging blinds or loose bolts; our 
very weak or very wrong in their constitution. | ledgers are clean as falling fleece; we are up 
In brief, these ‘‘middle-class examinations” fur-| to the last mill; we have paid as we went, and 
nished a test and standard too long wanting by | the skeleton debt is a specter we have laid. 
which the British public could form a very fair | We fold the globe in our arms; we glory in the 
judgment of the soundness or unsoundness of | sacrec bond; we take our brethren by the hand; 
the instruction and training given to their chil-| we note the dissolving seconds; we are just at 
dren. The examination papers are published | the tick; a few little turns and the chasm will 
annually at a very moderate charge—two shil- | be closed. We throw in holly, evergreen, dain- 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
| The writers in this sy phaser a alone, are to be held 
sponsible for timents advanced.] 








Rev. Mr. Savage to His Critics. 
To Tue Eprror or THE CoMMONWEALTH :—It 
is not my intention to argue points with C. L. 
F., the author of the three-column criticism on 
my recent sermon on ‘“‘The Problem of the 
Hour.” (By-the-way, why can’t people sign 
their names to such articles, so that one may 
know the source from which they come?) I 
must, for lack of time, if for no better reason, 
leave the sermon to stand or fall on its own 
merits or demerits. I only care to notice one 
thing. 
I am put into italics as saying ‘‘disagreeable 
and ape-like and barbarous colored people.” And 


vermans, another of the Dutch artiats of that) rich Edward Beneke’s Educational Psychology ;” 
century; “‘A Satyr,” after Praxiteles; ‘Chil- | the concluding chapter on ‘‘The Idea of Mind,” 
dren,” by Rubens, the original in the Berlin by C. T. Bayrhoffer; Mr. Snider’s review of 
gallery; the ‘“‘Tomb of St. Sebald, at Nurem- ‘‘Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida,” and an- 
bourg,” by Peter Vischer, a German sculptor | other chapter on ‘‘Kant’s Ethics,” by James Ed- 
of the fifteenth century; Guercino’s burial of} munds. The ‘‘Notes and Discussion” consist 
“St. Petronilla,” the grouping very fine, also | of extracts from Dr. Brinton on ‘‘Pleasure and 
the chiaroscuro, if we may form any judgment Pain,” and a sketch of ‘!Michael Argelo and his 
from the cut, and many more. The legend of (unfinished) Poem on the Death of his Father,” 
this saint is to the effect that she was a helpless by Mrs. E. D. Cheney.—St. Louis. 

cripple, the daughter of St. Peter, and accom-} ‘he special reason for the issue of the Gems 
panied her father to Rome. When he was ques- | of the Dance, published by Oliver Diteon & Co., 
tioned why he did not heal her as he did others, | was the great success of a similar work, ‘The 
he replied that the discipline was needful. But, | Gems of Strauss.” That, of course, being pub- 
to show his power, he healed her, and she served lished sooa after the appearance of Strauss at 
ata feast, when her lameness was allowed to the “‘Jubilee,” owed something of its reputation 
return. She was beautiful, and a noble Roman |to the renown of the great composer. Yet 
soughit her in marriage, to which she was averse, | much was owing to the brightness of the con- 














“‘Day-Dreams ;” Prof. Boyesen, in a paper on} 
“Norway and the Norsemen,” illustrated after | 
pictures by Norwegian artists, gives a clear idea 
of the life and characteristics of this interesting 
people; Gen. George B. McClellan, in “A Win- 
ter on the Nile,” discusses the Khedive’s im- 
provements, the organization of the Egyptian 
army, the slave-trade, etc.; Clarence Cook, in 
another of his household articles, emphasizes 
the superiority of decorated china to white; of 
grate fires to furnaces; of kerosene to gas; 
Charles Barnard describes ‘‘The English Work- 


“No Room in the Inn.” 


A DISCOURSE 
Preached in the Church of the Unity, on Sun- 
day, December 24, 1876, 
—BY— 
REV. x. J. SAVAGE. 
| Reported by J. M. W. Yerrinton.] 
As the text of a few Christmas thoughts that 
I propose to offer for your consideration, I take 
the seventh verse of the second chapter of Luke: 
‘And she brought forth her first-born son and 
wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid him 


ing-man's Home;” Joel Benton's fine critique 
on John Burroughs will be read with interest ; 
Dr. Holland's story of ‘‘Nicholas Minturn” em- 
braces a double catastrophe. There are several 
good poems. Other papers, and the editorial 
departments, are of interest. —New York, Scrib- 


on the strength of it I receive a moral lecture. 
I did use the words, deliberately and intention- 
ally. But any intelligent person in the audi- 
ence must have known, by the tone of my voice 
—inflection frequently reverses the sense—that 
I was not expressing my own sentiments, but was 
setting forth the supercilious contempt of the 
Northern aristocrat who could ever look down 
upon one of his own race and blood. I suppose 
the tone of the voice can’t well be reported; and 
I supposed I could trust a little to the commor- 
sense of my hearers. No one who knows me 
could attribute any such meaning to me, unless 
from motives of malice. C. L. F. himself ought | 
to have known better; for only a few lines before 
he quotes my own words as expressing thorough 


sodipanaion eee Serer: morning of creation in Paradise. His 
: : 3 masses 
That is all, Mr. arene, fant I care to say. of foliage have a glorious richness and fresh- 
As for the ‘open letter” of S. D. on your first | ness, and, even in the deepest shadows, are in- 
page, I cannot possibty find time to notice it for a | terwoven with a golden glimmer of light. But 
week or two. If letters come in at this rate, I | they serve only as a mighty framework, for, 
Sout ke but lcht as well make the | ™°re freely than with other masters, the eye 
OBS SOOM eo te ee wanders through a rich foreground into the far 
paper all Savage, and let me devote my whole distance, the utmost limits of which fade away 
time to it. If I do not sufficiently meet the in golden mist. 
points in future sermons I will gladly do so in| Mrs. Clement adds :— 
some other way. M. J. SavaceE. | One of the striking excellences of the works 
14 Worcester sr., Dec. 25, 1876. of this artist is the immense space he represents ; 
: . another is his color; he seems to have first used 
|much silver-gray, over which he painted, and 
Mr. Toombs’ Roll-Call. | this foundation-color gives a peculiarily atmos- 
To rue Epiror or THE ComMONWEALTH :— | Pheric effect. His architectural representa- 
Your correspondent, ‘‘S.,”is, Iam confident, mis- | 1098 are unexceptionable, but he never suc- 
sgtancio' bs’ | ceeded in animals and figures, and was wont to 
taken in his statement in regard to Mr. Toombs “say that he sold the landscape, but gave away 
denial of his ever having uttered his most offen- | the figures. 
sive declaration; and, unless my memory utterly | Gio Batista Calandra was one of the first mu- 
betrays me, draws upon his imagination for his °4!8ts who wrought in the Vatican. On account 
: | of the injury to oil paintings in St. Peter's, re- 
alleged facts. My recollection of the facts are | sulting from dampness, it was determined dur- 
as follows: Immediately after the passage of | ing the reign of Urban VIII. to replace them by 
the ever-infamous Kansas-Nebraska act, Mr. | copies in mosaic. The first, altar-piece, was a 
Hale, meeting Toombs on the floor of the Senate, a be gua after Cesare d’Arpino, executed by 
made the remark to him that now, he presumed, : 


But, what thei it tist f 
the South had accomplished all it had aimed at— i ie a canon as sey ~— * 
, . : these men were not exempt from the follies and 
or done its worst. ‘‘No, indeed!” said Toombs, 


: : ,, | Sins of other human beings. It is recorded of 
‘twe have only just begun.” ‘For God's sake! ; : i : 
; , | Alexis Grimoux, one of the minor artists of the 
replied Hale, ‘‘what more can youdo?” ‘Do!’ 


: Re age eighteenth century, a native of Switzerland, 
replied Toombs, ‘‘c aim under the constitution - - ; 3 
Line shakes itl h that ‘the instructed himself by making cupies 

ee ee Oot Berne won Me Weerever ae VanDyck and Rembrandt. His own por- 
we choose to go; so that I may take my slaves é ; ; 5 

y é trait, and several other pictures of his, are in 
with me to Massachusetts, and, if I please, call 


the L Mee ived h in Pari 
their roll under the shadow of your Bunker Hill ae nite —— — Sieg a 
j : : and became very proud of himself. His habits 
monument”—or something to this precise effect. 


: : r of life were dissolute, and it is said that, as he 
This statement I had from Mr. Hale’s own lips é : 
5 was returning one night from a drunken frolic, 
only a few days after the conversation took 


s ‘i ‘ he heard a sudden roaring noise, and screamed 
place. I believed it then, when the conversation 


t ‘Se is Gri ! as if his great name 
was fresh in his mind, and I have known of no - ee bepersnc® & 
oe are ; could avert all danger. 
reason to question its correctness since. The PSS TIE 
The book has a complete alphabetical index 
statement that Mr. T. ever made such a threat ‘ s 
x @ of the names of artists and authors introduced; 
during the session of the Senate was, doubtless, sa 
2 d thi sibly Mr. T b also of placey cities, museums, churches, gal- 
58 SAagEErESOm, ee _— ie at — leries, etc.; and a list of authorities consulted. 
may have denied, or authorized his friends to . ‘ fa a A 
: : _,.. | This, an@ the ‘Legendary Art,” are published 
deny. But that he did make this avowal of his 
: a : by H. O. Houghton & Co., Boston. 
disposition to press upon the North his pro-slav- 
ery aggressions has never been, and cannot 
with truth be, denied; and, until your corre- 
spondent can produce tlie record from which he 
professes to quote, he cannot expect those of us 
who have good reasons for our belief in the truth 
of the statement that Toombs did make this idle 
and unkind boast on the floor of the Senate 
chamber to accept his statement. That the 
threat was made in private conversation, and 
though in the Senate chamber, while the Senate 
was not in session, does not alter the atrocity 
of the sentiment or diminish the discredit due 
to one capable of uttering it, though it gives an 
opportunity to seem to deny it, while denying 
only the circumstances under which it was made, 


though she dared not refuse. 


gowith him. But when he came she was dead, 
and, crowning her with roses, he and his friends 
sorrowfully buried her. 

A few extracts from this book may not be 
amiss. Of Claude Lorraine, who is called ‘‘the 
prince and poet of landscape painters,” the fol- 
lowing extract from Liibke is given :— 

Far more profoundly than all other masters, 
did Caude Gelée (his real name) penetrate into 
the secrets of nature; and by the enchantin 
play of sunlight, the freshness of his dewy fure- 
grounds, and the charm of his atmospheric dis- 
tances, he obtained a tone of feeling which in- 
fluences the mind like an eternal Sabbath rest. 
In his works there is all the splendor, light, un- 
troubled brightness and harmony of the first 











LITERATURE. 


The Folio, for January, has its now custom- 
ary two pages of fashion cuts and comments, a 
portrait of Kate Claxton, sixteen pages of sheet 
music, and a readable miscellany—quite meri- 
torious.— Boston. 
Phonography is well represented in Munson’s 
Phonographic News, for December lst, and 
Browne's Phonographic Monthly, for January, 
both of New York. The former is wholly in 
short-hand, the latter in long-hand illustrated 
by short-hand. 

The Delineator, for January, shows the sea- 
sonable styles in ladies’ and children’s dresses, 


So she asked 
three days, at the end of which time she would 


gz) 


tents. ‘‘Gems of the Dance” are bright enough 
for any one. They are divided into various 
“dance” titles, as waltzes, galops, polkas, quad- 
rilles, etc., of which about twenty-five are new 
ones by the two Strausses, and the rest are by 
Gungl, Zikoff, Lamothe, Faust, and others. 
In all there are about twenty-five authors, 
whose compositions fill 232 large pages.—Bos- 
ton. 


ner & Co.; received by A. Williams & Co. 
Appleton's Journal, for January, vies suc- 
cessfully with the so-called popular monthlies 
in interest. It has a posthumous story by Mrs. 
Shelley, of ‘‘Frankenstein” reputation, discoy- 
ered among the papers of Leigh Hunt, which will 
attract attention. Itis powerfully written. A 
long story in verse, from an anonymous author 
(said to be Constance F. Woolson), the title of 
The Eclectic, for January, shows great variety. | Which is ‘Two Women,” is a stirring and power- 
The papers are: ‘‘The Arctic Regions and the | ful picture of an incident of the late war, when 
| Eskimo;” ‘‘Bunsen and his Wife;” ‘‘The Laws | two women, contrasted in all particulars of char- 
| of Dreams;” ‘Historic Phrases ;” ‘‘King Hen- | acter, are on their way to nurse a lover wounded 
|ry’s Hunt: A Ballad;” ‘Secular Change of | in battle. There is an illustrated paper on 
Climate ;” ‘Turkish Ways and Turkish Wo- | ‘‘Northwestern Waterfalls;” an article by Ju- 
men;” ‘‘A Choosing;” ‘Charlotte Bronté: a | Rius Henri Browne on ‘Heinrich Heine;” a 
Monograph ;” The ‘Astronomy of the Future;” | striking description of a winter sledge-ride over 
“Cardinal Antonelli;” ‘The Silent Pool;’’| the frozen lakes of the Northwest; various pa- 
‘Forgotten Jokes ;” ‘‘Parrots;” and “A River | Pers on subjects of current interest; and an 
Song.” A fine stecl-engraved portrait of ex- | off-hand, sparkling story of the centennial. The 
President Woolsey, of Yale College, is accom- | editor discusses scurrility in politics, Antonelli, 
panied with a brief sketch of his life; and the | modesty in American women, and other themes. 
editorial departments contain a great deal of | —New York. 
admirable matter. With the new volume the| A good resumé of the philosophical develop- 
Eclectic promises to be as welcome as ever.— | ment of the world is found in Outlines of Lee- 
New York, E. R. Pelton; received by Williams | tures of the History of Philosophy, by Prof. 
& Co. John J. Elmendor, of the Racine (Wis.) Col- 
Lippincott's, for January, opens with an illus- | lege. He aims, he says, at no more than to 
trated article on ‘‘Spain,” by Edward King, de- | present, in condensed form, a syllabus for re- 
scriptive of the quaint customs and amusing | View and recitation. If there is any fault, it is 
types of character that still characterize provin- | 0f too extreme condensation, which may leave 
cial life in that country. ‘Our Floor of Fire,” | something to be desired. Beginning with terms 
by E. C. Bruce, is the title of another illustrated | and definitions, a glance is had at Indian and 
paper, in which the phenomena and operation | Greek philosophy, of the Socratic, Platonic 
of volcanic eruptions are depicted and explained. | and Aristotelian schools, of the decline of the 
Mr. Earl Shinn has a paper on ‘‘Phidias and his | ancient and the rise of the Christian philosophy, 
Predecessors.” Lady Barker's ‘Letters from | Which latter is divided into Scholasticism, the 
South Africa” are concluded, as is also the se- | Renaissance, English empiricism, rationalism, 
rial story of ‘‘Love in Idleness,” by Ellen W. | the skepticism and mysticism of the 17th and 18th 
Olney. The poetry includes ‘‘An Evening | centuries, the French sensual schools, Scotch 
Song,” by Sidney Lanier, set to music by Dud- | philosophy, German critical and ideal philoso- 
ley Buck; and some translations by Emma Laz- | phy, English and French empiricism in the 19th 
arus, from the French of Francois Coppee. | century, and the English and French physologi- 
The ‘‘Gossip” is unusually interesting.—Phila- | cal and spiritualistic school of the 19th century. 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co. There is a good index of themes.—New York, 
The Popular Science Monthly certainly wins | &- P- Putnam’s Sons. 
new friends with each issue. The January| The Atlantic, for January, is strong in poetry, 
number is excellent. The contents are: ‘‘The having ‘‘The Herons of Elmwood,” by Long- 
Earlier Forms of Life,” by Prof. C. H. Hitch- fellow, a pretty local description; a monthly bit, 
cock; ‘Theories of Primitive Marriage,” by | +January,” by Helen Hunt; “Birthday Verses,” 
Herbert Spencer; the third of ‘‘Prof. Huxley’s | written in a child’s album, by Lowell; ‘Sister 
Lectures ;” The ‘Study and Teaching of Bio- | Beatrice,” a cloister tale, by Edmund C. Sted- 
logy,” by Prof. H. N. Martin; ‘‘The Parallel man; a ‘‘Matin Song,” words by Bayard Tay- 
Roads of Glen Roy ;" “Science in America,” by | Jor, with music by John K. Paine; and then 
Prof. J. W. Draper;” ‘‘Mental Overwork,” by | Howells has a review of ‘Some New Books of 
Robert Farquharson, M. D.; ‘‘The Medical | Poetry,” in which are liberal quotations of good 
Profession in Modern Thought,” by Prof. H.| verse. Mr. James’ “The American,” and Mrs. 
Maudsley; ‘‘About Sharks ;” ‘‘Aboriginal Set- | Kemble’s “Old Woman’s Gossip,” are contin- 
tlements of the Pacific Coast,” by Paul Schu- | yed. Aldrich gives a graphic account of his 
macher; “Sketch of Sir William Thompson,” journey from Ponkapog village (Canton, Mass.,) 
to which a fine portrait is given, and a great | to Pesth. J. B. Greenough has an extravagan- 
fund of information in the departments. Sev- | za trifle on ‘““The Blackbirds ;” G. P. Lathrop a 
eral of the articles are illustrated.—New York. story called “Left Out,” quite good; Bayard Tay- 
D. Appleton & Co. lor a pleasant description of ‘‘Weimar | Goethe’s 
The International Review, for January, has | residence] in June.” A new feature, ‘The Con- 
for contents: ‘Antiquities of Olympia in the | tributors’ Club,” is a suggestion of many bright 
Museum at Berlin,” by Prof. Ernst Curtius, | things to be duly presented. Literature, Music 
Director of the Royal Museum; ‘*The Dangers | and Education are well noted.—Boston, H. O. 
of Manhood,” sonnet, William Cullen Bryant; | Houghton & Co. 
“The Paris Salon of 1876,” Charles Gindriez, 
France; ‘‘Prof. Huxley in New York,” Princi- | , 
pal J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F. R. S., Montreal; 
“International Relations with Japan,” Prof. J. 
Warren Clark, Imperial University, Tokio, 
Japan; *‘Daniel Deronda,” R. R. Bowker, New 
| York; ‘‘ Political Corruption,” David Dudley 











Harper's, for January, opens with a paper on 
‘Contemporary Art in England,” by S. G. W. 
Benjamin, illustrated with twenty-three engrav- 
ings—portraits of the representative English 
artists, and reproductions of their pictures. 
Charles W. Elliott contributes an interesting 





in a manger, because there was no room for 
them in the inn.” 

Whether we take this narrative of the birth 
of Christ as literal fact, or whether we take it 
as beautiful poetry or wondrous Jegend, it is 
still full of significance, and bears for us an im- 
portant lesson to-day. After theirlong, weary, 
dusty journey, comfortable apartments and quiet 
rest would surely have been to them most grate- 
ful; and yet, as they looked forward and saw in 
the distance, what we may see in some Eastern 
countries still to-day, the square caravansery, 
with four corner towers, they beheld every- 
where bustle and confusion on the part of the 
crowd that had come to the city for the same 
purpose for which they had come, under impe- 
rial orders to be enrolled. And, as mea still are 
accustomed to do, mingling with their necessity 
the attempt to turn an honest penny, this crowd 
was made up of merchants and market-men, 
each one with his wares—peddlers, farriers, sad- 
dlers, publicans, tax-gatherers, men dealing in 
vegetables, in fruits, in all sorts of manufuc- 
tures and merchandise; and, as those were the 
first to come, so, of course, as the way of the 
world is, they must be first served, and Joseph 
and Mary must make the best of their situation, 
and, since the inn was already full and running 
over, they must fain make their bed in the straw 
beside the cattle; and here, according to the tra- 
dition, He whom all acknowledge to be at least 
the greatest and grandest among men was born. 
There was room enough in the inn for the me- 
chanic, room enough for the merchant, room 
enough for everything, almost, but no room for 
this influx of the divine into humanity; no 
room for it to make its manifestations except 
as it found its place in the lowly stall beside the 
cattle. This truth, the significance of it, its 
wide reach and range, the universality of it, 
and its practical application to-day, is the Christ- 
mas thought I wish to bring and offer for your 
consideration. 

There never has been room yet in the world 
for God, for his full, complete coming and mani- 
festation. The significance of this Christmas 
service that we are holding this morning turns 
on this simple fact that, whether true or not, 
men believe that at the birth of Christ there 
was an influx of the divine into humanity; and 
I care nut what theory you may hold of his per- 
son or his nature, the grandeur of that fact still 
remains. It was a birth of the divine; it was 
a new and fresh incoming of God; for God it is 
that is manifested in all life, and he is mani- 
fested most fully, most completely, most di- 
vinely, in that which is itself the most divine. 

This, then, was the coming of God into the 
world, in this sense, and the world, in its high- 
est places, found little room for him. And this 
is true, it seems to me, of the religions and the 
theologies of the world all over the earth and 
in all times. When has there been such an 
opening of the hearts of the religions of the 
world that the full and complete incoming of 
God could make itself manifest, and find scope 
for the display of its glory and its blessing? 
And this all turns on this one important fact: 
God cannot manifest himself as he is, but he 
must be limited in the manifestation he makes 
of himself by the capacity and quality of the 
medium through which he comes. We may go 
down in summer and stand on the seashore, and 
here is a little cove that runs up into the land, 
and beyond is the great, boundless, measureless 
ocean, which beats and surges all about the in- 
let, and rushes in huge waves upon the land, 
and yet it can never more than fill the inlet. 
Full, measureless, though it be in itself, it is 
limited in its manifestation at any particular 
place by the capacity and the measure of that 
which receives it. So God, in all Lis comings 
into humanity from the foundation of the world 
has, of necessity, been limited by the human 
conception of the divine. Take it in those old, 
earliest, barbarous days—a barbarism which 
still exists in this nineteenth century in the 
darker parts of the earth—when men could 
have no other thought of God than that he was 
the wonder-working soul in some tree, some 
stick, some stone, some reptile. The same in- 
finite God that Jesus spoke of as ‘‘Our Fa- 
ther ;” that science is revealing to the world to- 
day; that we believe and rejoice and trust in— 
that same infinite God enveloped the world 
then, swept all about it, and wrapped it in his 
arms, just as forevermore the old earth is 
wrapped in the arms of the all-encompassing 
atmosphere and sunlight; and yet he could make 
himself manifest to the world only as a degraded 
fetish; for the simple reason that men had no 
higher thought of the divine than was expressed 
by the fetish. And so you may take it in the 


lings—so that all can form a judgment both of | tiest flowers. We say with tears Good-bye! but bat: not the declaration itself. Such a public 
the subjects and the proficiency required; and|we dry them quickly, mount the ascending denial by Toombs and its acceptance by Mr. 
the whole system ‘of the English universities is | slope, desery the ruddy tips, and burst out into | Hale as S. conjures up could never have taken 
so rigidly framed for the securing of fair and | that strain, ancient as creation, but new as our | Place in the Senate without my knowledge of it 


paper, ‘‘ ‘The Good Old Times’ at Plymouth,” | development and higher growths of religion ever 
whieh treats mainly of the household life of the | %mee- God in his manifestations to men has 

rae a 5 3 : been ever limited and vircumscribed, and proved 
Pilgrims, with illustrations of interiors and fur- 


after the pattern and size of the ideal of those 
niture; ‘‘A Cruise Among the Magdalen Isl- 


were receiving their education. That term, fa- 
miliar as it is in Britain, is rather difficult to 
define, compreheuding, as it does, a great vari- 


é rites % 
by drawing and description, walle ~ remarks | Field. The departments and the reviews of 
on the antag sane veers ” pvt and | works in various languages are all exceedingly 
housekeeping are sensible and instructive.— 
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ety of ranks in society, extending from the 
humble but respectable farmer and trader, on the 
one hand, up into the ranks of gentlemen of 
moderate fortune and good descent, and so to 
the very verge of the nobility, onthe other. To 
one who studies carefully the political and so- 
cial system of Great Britain, a system affording 
such constant and ample opportunities to all 
who display industry, perseverance and ability, 
combined with good principles, to elevate them- 
selves from a very humble rank to a very high 


impartial awards at examinations that parents, | first-born—Happy New Year! Happy New Year! 
pupils and teachers, all alike, feel bound to ac- | Be true, oh, waves of air! bear our message on 
quiesce in the justice of those awards. and on, and permit the retdrn refrain from re- 
The entire middle and upper-class education | motest wild of thé universe, from farthest to 
of both sexes of England has been immensely | nearest star—Happy New Year! Happy New 
reformed and benefitted by these examinations, | Year! 

but that of the girls and women has received a 
more than proportionate share of the benefit, 
precisely because, previous to their institution, 
they had been mainly left to the tender mercies 
of the “‘keepers” of private ladies’ schools and 





The Closing Hymn. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


God of the past! at whose right hand 


one—often to the very highest, second only to the 
sovereign—this linking together and intermin- 
gling of the various sections of the great ‘*mid- 
dle class” will be easy of comprehension. It 
has been frequently asserted, and no less thor- 
oughly proved, that the weight and influence of 
that ‘‘middle class,” forming a broad and strong 
connecting bond between the two extremes, of 
the nobles and of the laborers and artisans, has 
proved the main support and safeguard of the | 
country and its institutions on many an occasion 
of great political danger. While, then, there 
had always been a considerable number of the 
sons of members of this class at the great pub- 
lic schools, euch as Rugby, Eton, Winchester, 
Cheltenhaw, Harrow, ete., many reasons, reli- 
gious, political and social, had combined to | The strength of God acts through thee.” 
make the majority prefer private schools, while | Thus speaks the ‘‘Wisdom of the Brahmins,” 
the education of girls of the middle and upper | and the words are especially significant at this 
classes had been, uatil very recently, almost point. Weare on the eve of another notch in our 
exclusively confined to similar institutions. | journey. The sands are nearly run, and, what- 
Many of these private schools had indeed proved | ever our shortcomings, but very small margin 
themselves well worthy of the trust reposed in | remains in which to retrieve the same. Uni- 
them; but careful investigation had proved that | versal law has produced corresponding results, 
in by far the greater number, for both boys and so we have had terrific cyclones, hurricanes, 
girls, the instruction and training given were | whirlwinds, floods, which have destroyed hun- 
far from being sound. Unqualified persons had | dreds of thousands of lives and fabulous amounts 
too often adopted ‘*school-keeping "—a term | of property. Fires have lapped up with re- 
recognized in England as conveying a very dif- | morseless flame myriads of the race and millions 
ferent meaning from that of ‘‘schoolmaster” or | of its savings. We have had disasters at sea 
‘‘mistress’—as a means of earning support and | and on land, and the cream of youth as well as 
maintairing a respectable position after failure | the antecedent veterans have gone down into the 
in other pursuits. Asa natural accompaniment | briny deep or been transformed from Hebes and 
of this, there arose a large body of assistants, | Apollos into permanent cripples. Hands and 
male and female, who had no proper training as | eyes have lost their cunning, and thereby re- 
teachers, however they might, to a large extent, | duced the working-force. War has shown its 
have receivee a so-called ‘liberal’ education. | terrors, and mutterings and threats are signals 
The result, as was to be expected, was a very | of disturbances which may break into merciless 
wide-spread superficiality and deficiency in the | revolts. Even republics are not free from jeal 
greater portion of this private, ‘‘middle-class” ousy and aggression, and there is many a creak 
education of Great Britain, a deficiency from in the national ship. Lere is famine, there an 
which girls were the worst sufferers, because | epidemic, and yonder a plague of flies. Islands 
they had not to any extent, xs boys had, access to sink, shores recede, and again rises a new 
public, or endowed, schoois, which had been coral-reef between Fayal and Gibraltar. Dis- 
largely provided for the sons of the middle | couragement attends exploring expeditions, still 
classes, equally with others, had their parents | the north-pole is not reached, and that is too 


“seminaries” who, even when fairly qualified, 
were formerly (and always must be, alas!) 
largely under the direction and influence of un- 
wise parents. The ‘‘middle-class examinations” 
of the English universities, while productive of 
great good to all, inaugurated a new and happy 
era in the higher education of women in Eng- 
land. M. A. Canta. 








Adieu, 1876!---Welcome, 1877! 
‘‘Devoutly look, and naught 

But wonders shall pass by thee; 
Devoutly read, and then 
All books shall edify thee; 

Devoutly speak, and men 

Devoutly listen to thee; 

Devoutly act, and then 








The fathers of our freedom stand— 
In memory of illustrious days 
Well won by them and blessed by Thee, 
We crowned our land with laurel bays 
And kept a year of jubilee. 

Let us behold that year's eclipse 

With songs of triumph oa our lips. 

God of the present! Thou hast seen 

How rich our heritage has been. 
The seed dropped on a wintry shore, 
Wafted abroad by storm and flame, 
Is gathered in—a royal store 
Of priceless worth, of boundless fame. 

And sons of the far East have come 

To sing with us the Harvest Home. 

God of the future! As we gaze 

We tremble in the dazzling rays. 
Unseal our eyes and let the light 
Shine down the ages yet unborn; 
Reveal, from this illumined height, 
The coming century’s final morn. 

Oh, may that day on shore and wave 

See the dear flag our fathers gave! 

Then, as the wise men of the East 

Come once again to grace our feast, 
May sculptured temple, pictured shrine, 
The old world’s fairest prime renew ; 
But breathing forth a faith divine, 
And to a holier beauty true, 

Let hill and vale transfigured show 

A second Paradise below! 

Help of our past! Our present peace! 

Our future trust till days shall cease— 
We hear, even now, Thine angel call 
The propbet year in triumph home. 
Oh! let its shining mantle fall 
Upon the age that is to come! 

And still our country’s freedom be 

The song of every century! 


Frances L. Mace. 
Bancor, Dec., 1876. 





The permanent exhibition at Philadelphia is 
the recipient of numerous bounties from foreiga 
governments. It has had presented to it the 
Brazilian enclosure, which attracted such at- 


chosen to avail themselves thereof. ‘much for this epoch to endure. Nuggets of 


tention and elicited so much admiration during 


at the time, and I do not believe one word of it. 
Mr. S. will please produce his record if he can. 
T. M. B. 





ART NOTES. 


MRS. CLEMENT'S COMPILATIONS ON ART. 

, Among the recent popular publications on art 
none hold a more important place than Mrs. 
Clement's handbooks, the first on ‘‘Legendary 
and Mythological Art,” and the last publication 
entitled ‘‘Painters, Sculptors, Architects, En- 
gravers, and their Works.” The design of these 
books is foreshadowed in the following from the 
preface of the last-mentioned : ‘‘When I regard 
a favorite shelf in my library, and consider how 
exhaustively the subjects of this volume have 
been treated, I feel inclined to hide it away; 
but when I think how many there are in our 
land who are as much interested in art and art- 
ists as [ am, and have not the means to furnish 
such a shelf, I hope this book may do something 
forthem.” Itis this numerous class of readers 
to whom these books are addressed, and by 
whom in this compact and comparatively cheap 
form they cannot be otherwise than most grate- 
fully received. The first, published in 1870, is 
prefaced by an essay on the ‘‘Symbolism of (re- 
ligious) Art,” followed, first, by the ‘‘Legends 
and Stories” of saints and martyrs that have 
been represented in art, the names of the char- 
acters in alphabetical order, with numerous il- 
lustrations from the old masters; second, ‘‘Leg- 
ends of Place,” of the medieval ages, chiefly 
in Europe, that have furnished the basis of many 
a romance; and, lastly, ‘‘Ancient Myths,” which 
have furnished subjects for art, the characters 
also alphabetically arranged, with many illus- 
trations from the old works of art. 

The latter work, published in 1875, is a per- 
fect dictionary of artiste, including, according to 
the title, ‘‘painters, sculptors, engravers, and 


New York, E. Butterick & Co. 
The National Sunday School Teacher, for | 
January, has articles by Rev. Drs. Deems and | 
Patton, that of the latter on ‘Elijah and his 
Times,” and Rev. Messrs. S.W. Duffield and Asa 
Bullard. The prettily illustrated Little Folks 
begins with ‘‘A Happy New Year.”—Chicago. 
The Phrenological Journal, for January, de- 
lineates William M. Evarts, as well as George 
Smith, the Assyrian traveller, and Hermann L. 
Helmboltz, the German physiologist, and its 





/ lamp burning, my brother?” sacred song and | eral interesting short stories by Rose Terry 


than fulfilled the promise of its origin. It is 
scholarly, able, catholic, and compels attention 
and respect.—New York, A. S. Barnes & Co. ; 
received by A. Williams & Co. 


ands” has beautiful marine pictures; Moncure 
TD. Conway contributes passages in the life ot 
the late Félicien David, the forerunner of Wag- 
ner—illustrated with a portrait. Among other 

The New Music of Oliver Ditson & Co. com-| illustrated contributions are a poem, ‘‘The Old 
prises, for vocalization, “‘The Poor Old Bum,” | Deacon’s Lament ;” a short story, ‘‘The Crani- 
serio-comic song and chorus, words by Francis C. | ologist,” by John Esten Cooke, and ‘‘Fizz and 
Long, music by Carl Richter; ‘‘Joyous Songs,” | Freeze,” a humorous story for the little folks; 
and ‘‘In Autumn,” English words adapted by L. | ‘Recollections of Thackeray” is illustrated with 
C. Elson, music by Franz Lachner; ‘‘Is vour | a sketch by Thackeray himself. There are sev- 


If it were possible for a fish to wake up to con- 
scious thought, to image the forms which are 
about him, to think ot the divine source and 
origin of things, you will readily see that it 
would be utterly impossible for the fish to con- 
ceive of a God higher than the Philistine Dagon, 
that was himself a fish. A fish cannot tran- 
scend the limit of its own being. And so, as 
you go up through the range of higher animals, 
it is only when you come to man—man, made 
in the image of the divine—man, created to 
think—man, with the brain that reaches out 
into the infinite, with the conception that ‘‘looks 
before and after”—it is only when you come to 


general miscellany is entertaining and instruc- | 
tive. The vigor of this serial is admirably 
maintained.—New York, S. R. Wells & Co. 


Sunshine in the Soul, of the ‘Wisdom Series,” 
from Roberts Brothers, is a happy effort to pro- 
duce that which gives the title to the little vol- 
ume, poems of a particularly cheerful cast and | 
of a religious sentiment being generally pre- 
ferred. An index of authors largely indicate 
the contemporaneousness of the writers.—Bos- 
ton. Schumann, as performed by Madame Essipoff; 

The Nursery and Wide Awake, for January, | “‘Dixie’s-Land March,” by John Wiegand; and 
are admirably adapted for their juvenile readers. “Reform March,” by M. G. Giannetti. 

The former combines picture and prose so well The Index to the Atlantic Monthly comprises 
that little improvement can be suggested, and | the titles and authorship of all the articles from 
the latter industriously seeks for the best writ- the first number in 1857 down to the present 
ers andthe most enticing drawings. Bothserials | time. It clears the slight veil of mystery which 
can be used to advantage with different aged , hung before the magazine in its early days, and 
children.—Boston. | the compiler states that he has succeeded in 

Colony Ballads, by George L. Raymond, com- | ascertaining the authorship of all but a score 
prise seven metrical compositions designed to! or so. There is an article by Sainte-Beuve, for 
represent, as the author says, something of the instance, never before acknowledged; one of 
spirit and the circumstances attending the sep- the political articles begun by Godwin is fin- 
aration of the British colonies of Middle North ished by Lowell; Dr. Francis Lieber wrote a 
America from their mothercountry. Theverses vigorous, sarcastic paper, ‘‘A Plea for the Fiji- 
are not poetry, though the sentiment is excel- ans,” which made a good deal of noise at the 
lent; one has rather to carry the lines than be|time it appeared; Theodore Parker was the 
moved by them. —New York, Hurd & Houghton. author of an article on Henry Ward Beecher. 


Blackwood's, for December, gives us another Some interesting revelations are in the dis- 


chorus, music by W. W. Bentley; ‘Twas a 
| Song of my native land,” as sung by the Swed- 
| ish Ladies’ Quartette, music by Henry P. Keens; 
and ‘‘In the sweet long ago,” song and chorus, 
words by Arthur M. French, music by C. M. 
Pyke; and for instruments, ‘‘Durham Terrace 
Polka,” by Eugene Blanchard; ‘‘Trial by Jury 
Waltz,” by Albert H. Fernald; ‘‘Haymakers’ 
Cotillon,” by S. Winner, of the ‘Golden Grain” 
series; ‘‘Des Abends” (At Eventide), by R. 








their works,” religious and secular, the names 
of the artists, greater and lesser, from the time 
of the Greek Praxiteles and Phidias down to 
the time of our American Crawford, arranged 
in alphabetical order, with a sketch of the life 
of each, in length according to the merits or 
the works of the artist, or the knowledge of him 
that has come down to this time. Accompany- 
ing many of the sketches is a list of the works 
of the artist that have been engraved, with the 
name of the engraver; also many monograms 
and numerous fine illustrations from the most 


“Transfiguration ;” Allston’s ‘‘Spalatro,” or, 
“The Vision of the Bloody Hand,” painted 
during the residence of the artist in Cambridge, 


noted works of art. Among these are Raphael’s | 


chapter of ‘‘A Woman-Hater ;” something about , closure of the authorship of prominent book 
| ‘*A German Bath,” the ‘‘Solitudes of Northern , reviews. This Jndez may be said to be pri- 
| Thibet;” a story of “The Secret Chamber;” marily valuable for the facility afforded in find- 
| another chapter of ‘Devious Rambles with a ing articles of special interest.—Boston, H. O. 
| Definite Object;” “A Winter Reverie,” andthe Houghton & Co. 
usual political article, on ‘‘The Conference at. The Galazy, for January, maintains its indi- 
, Constantinople’—a good example of a bright viduality well. The most important contribu- 
} English serial.—New York, Leonard Scott Pub- tion is by Gideon Welles: ‘‘The Administra- 
‘tion of Abraham Lincoln.” The old gentleman 


| lishing Co. 
is a good writer, though rather crochety. Rich- 
ard Grant White gives a paper: ‘‘On Reading 
Shakespeare—plays of the Third Period.” A 
very pleasing article is on *‘Some Old Alma- 
nacs,” by Charles Wyllis Elliott. An essay on 
cows, by John Burroughs, has the poetical title, 
' “Our Rural Divinity.” One of Henry James, 


St. Nicholas, for January, is a worthy succes- 
sor to that of December. The articles are rich 
in matter and illustration—one by H. E. Scud- 
der being on ‘‘Great-grandfather’s Books and 
| Pictures,” very entertaining, with illustrations 
taken from ‘‘The New England Primer” and 
‘«Webster’s Spelling-Book;” J. T. Trowbridge | 


Cooke, Lizzie W. Champney and Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford, and others. 
“Erema; or, My Father’s Sin,” by R. D. Black- 
more, has thrilling situations and quaint humor. 
Among the poets are Mrs. Zadel B. Budding- 
ton and R. H. Stoddard. 


received by Williams. 


umes, present The Life of John Locke, by H. 


man that you find a being capable of thinking 
any high and worthy thought of God. Man, in 
his lower stages, akin to the brute, is able to 
think only in those lower plains, to think bru- 
tally, to think falsely, to think partially, of 
God; and so God has never yet fuuad room to 
come into the religious thought and life of the 
world, and comes just as fast as the capacity is 
developed to receive him. Take, for example, 
a curious fact in natural history. There are 
lower forms of life that have only the first dim 
beginning of an eye. If they see at all it is 
only as one can see with his eyelids closed, 
knowing that there is a dim light outside, yet 
seeing no form, or outline, or beauty; and then 
the light itself develops this eye until it grows 
to larger proportions and finer capacity, and so 
it ranges all the way up, through its stages of 
development until it becomes the perfect, fin- 


A new serial story, 


The editorial depart- 
ments furnish admirable resumés.—New York; 


Harper & Brothers, in two fine octavo vol- 


R. Fox Bourne, to the American public. It is 
a reprint of a late English work, in which, be- 
sides using the already-published material rela- 
tive to Locke's life and character, Mr. Bourne 
has derived almost half of his work from hith- oly | 
ished eye of man. Just as this eye is limited 


— eenaed “ennenerigyy, Seas pearing new | in its reception of light by the degree of its own 
light on that already known, and adding much | geyelopment, so the mind and the heart of man 
matter of almost inestimable value. Locke’s | are limited in their reception of God by the de- 
great paper, ‘‘Essay Concerning the Human Un- | gree of their own development and growth. 


sme | Christendom has, for eighteen hundred vears, 
SREenEn | eae an Fonts nove Perennens fer shut God out of all the rest of the world. It sees 


in its profound and subtle analysis, but he was | 4. God in China; it sees no God in Hindoostan; 
no less a thinker and writer on religion, social | it sees no God in Buddhism ; it sees no God in 
science and government. Bancroft gives a/| Persia; it sees only paganism, the worship of 


; : | demons, and false lights, that lead astray. God 
ae ee te Ae eee ene See if he comes to the world, as far as the thought 


colonial government for the Carolinas, which, | of Christendom is concerned, must come inside 
however, proved a failure, 1s unsuited to the the limits of Christendom; must come after 
popular character which marked all the other | their thought, come after their ways. So they 


- : : . : | make the world narrow and slut God out, ex- 
American colonies. The work in question gives cept from their own little, narrow round of life, 


admirable sketches of the life and surroundings _and thought, and hope, and fear, and blessing, 
of the philosopher, his inner thought, his lim- where alone it is proper, according to their 
itations and his successes. Locke lived from | thought, that God should come and make him- 


. . i | self manifest. 
1682 to 1704, in a period peculiarly pregnant | 4 14 not only this, but the sects of Christendom, 
with schemes for the welfare and advancement | each one shutting itself up within its own little, 
of men, and when the problem of the new set- | narrow, petty and selfish limits, cannot see God, 


tlements in America awaited solution at the Spas believe that he really does come to men, un- 
hands of the intelligent and thoughtfal of the | /°** Be comes in our church, through our lead, 
sa 8 8 | by ovr singing, by our service of psalm, by our 
old world. Those settlements stimulated the | methods and forms of worship; and so they limit 
enterprise, mercantile and other, of his day and narrow God down to their little, selfish, 
wonderfully, and he was fully alive to their Petty conceptioa of his ways of working. And 
: PORT | thus we make the larger part of the world God- 
importance on all phases of civilization. The |less. As though God did not live in all life; as 
work is one ro student will care to be without, | though God did not ride on every wind under 
and no library but will enrich its shelves with — as though sacar yey shine in — 
i i i ray of light; as though id not struggle up 
oe eet. eS eee duenal tee very foaoen forms of life in any 
ment of the matter is good. The labor of the | part of the world, reaching toward brain and 
preparation must have been immense.—Wil- | spiritual development; as though God only 
liams & Co. came after our pattern and our own ideal. 
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And by our false division of time—a division 
useful in itself, if we only remember what it 
means—we shut God out of the larger part of 
our time by naming it “‘secular.” This is 
“worldly” time. Selfishness, competition, con- 


The efforts at retorm in England and Scot- | gold lure the unwary and thus open paths of and lately in the collection of John Taylor John- 


land were first directed, and very wisely, to- | civilization. From freak or interest we go all 
wards the object of elevating the class of lengths to possess what we covet. The story 
teachers into a profession, on a par with the | runs that Sir Richard Wallace, in order to com- 


The increase of students at Snith College, 
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managers that the Brazilian government will 
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ations ot the world, leading through all life, 
ad lifting up the world to himself by all these | t . 
struggles. And so we shut him out of a large | where. 


t of our literature by the same division— 
Necoular” and “sacred,” choosing a book here, 
a book there, and a book in another place—very 
few over the world, and saying, 


d. Itis all worldly, sensual, selfish. Thus, 
ap narrow and petty divisions, we are per- 


tua wor 
an is not any room in it for God. 


Now, what do I mean? I am speaking to i 


honest, clear-headed, practical men; and my 


ht is not fanciful, as I hold it in my own |i 
or this morning. It is not mystical; it is|o 
not strange; it is not unreal. I speak that |b 


which to my mind-is the most intensely real, 
“earnest, practical thought that it is possible for 
us to conceive. What do I mean, then, by 
God's coming, by our making room for God, or 
by our shutting God out of the life, the heart, 
and the thought of the world? Of course, 
one sense, and in a very deep and fundamental 


se, God is everywhere, in all life, in all|t 
iecaans is the life and the substance of all that | in 


lives and is; and yet we measure the degree of 
God’s manifestation by its approximation to that 
which we conceive to be the divine. And, as I 
said, God can manifest himself only according 
to the capacity of the individual to receive that 


which in him is the highest. Illustrate by one |i 


of yourselves: Suppose you take a piece of 
wood in your hand and simply whittle it with a 


knife into any shape you please. You have | happy, noble 


manifested yourself in that work, 
detect you and trace your thought or your lack 
of thought, your carelessness, in it. It is your 


work. It is something above the capacity of 


animal life on the globe. But you have mani- 
fested yourself in a very slight degreevin that 
work, for the simple reason that there avas no 
capacity in that quality and kind o k to re- 


ceive that which makes you distinctively in any 
high sensea man. But suppose you plan and 
construct a house, finish and furnish it complete 
in every.part —you have made a grander and 
higher manifestation of yourself there; some- 
thing more human, as I havea right to say; 
something approximating more nearly to that 
which is highest and best in you. Suppose 
you write a book, the result of the labor and 
thought and study of years. You have dis- 
tilled the very quintessence of your life from 
the point of your pen, and incorporated it 
into that book. It becomes the incarnation of 
all that is highest and finest and best in your 
life, the result of all your experience. You 
have manifested yourself there in a degree in- 
finitely above that in which you could have 
manifested yourself in either of the lower 
forms of which I have spoken. Suppose you 
paint a picture or carve a statue, the same holds 
true. The highest, the most human, the most 
divine, life is the one into which you can put 
the most of God and kumanity, because that 
is the life which is most capable of receiving it. 
So, when I speak of God’s coming into your 
heart, into your home, into your business, into 
your life, 1 mean that you shall make your 
heart, that you shall make your house, that you 
shall make your business, that you shall make 
your social life, such that it is capable of re- 
ceiving some high, grand manifestation of the 


divine. 


Let me illustrate what I mean by the simple 
matter of your home: You build a house; you 
carpet its floors; you paint its walls and hang 
them with pictures; you drape its windows with 
curtains; you furnish it throughout, and make 
it your home; you bring to it your wife and 
children. You can make that home a manifes- 
tation of something worldly, selfish, something 
that is degrading, in the true meaning of the 
word, or you can make it full, from foundation 
to upper room, of that which is finest and grand- 
est in your life. You can make the home, not 
a place for display, not a place for frivolously 
wasting your time, not a place for developing 
that which is selfish, not a place for planning 
how you may outdo your neighbors in society, 
how you may attain to places of honor and 
emolument; you can make it a place for the 
culture of the heart, the development of the in- 
tellect, where all the sweet, pure and tender af- 
fections dwell. That is, you may receive God 
into it by receiving all the divine and spiritual 
elements of life; or, by having the opposite 
qualities supreme inside that home, you may 
shut God out; you may refuse to give him any 
room, and so that which is undivine may dwell 
with you and give character and quality and 
color to all your human life. That is what I 
mean by your making room for God. That in 
the house, and precisely a similar thing every- 


where. 


Now, how can we open our hearts, or how can 
we close them? Do we have, in this sense, any 
control over the question as to whether God shall 
find room in our hearts and room in our lives? 
It seems to me that all through this world, from 
the lowest forms of manifestation up, to the 
highest, we not only do have some power, but 
do have all power, and hold the whole question 
in our hands. ‘Take it in the matter of the cul- 
tivation of your garden or your field. Your 
field lies fallow; only grass and weeds grow 
there. God is manifest in that field. It is 
God's life in the soil; it is God’s life in the very 
weeds; it is God’s life in the grass; but there 
will be no high and grand development, no fine 
manifestation of beauty, of usefulness, of that 
which we call high and divine, in the noblest 
and truest sense of the words—there will be 
none of these things there except by your co- 
operation, except by your preparing the way for 
God to make a manifestation of himself. How 
do you do it? Simply by studying the laws of 
agriculture, the laws of this soil, the laws of 
growth there, or getting the information, without 
apparent study, from some one—the informa- 
tion, at any rate, must come from somewhere— 
simply by applying the laws of God’s working 
in the soil to develop the seeds. You plow the 
soil, or in some way loosen it, to make it fit for 
the reception of the seed; vou plant the seed; 
the rain comes and the sunshine, and then there 
is growth and development of bountiful wheat 
or grain—something for the food of man; ora 
development of beauty and glory in the tinted 
flowers—something that, ministers to beauty and 
taste. You have opened the way for the incom- 
ing of God in some higher sense than he would 
have come if you had not opened the way. And 
so it seems to me, simply as a first principle 
everywhere, that if God is to come into your 

. hearts and into your lives in any true, high 
sense, you must make room for him. And the 
very first essential of your being able to make 
room for him would be some degree of knowl- 
edge on your part of the laws and methods of 
God's coming and of his working. You must 
have some high, noble and true conception of 
God before you can even think of him or desire 
that he come. You must open your heart, open 
your life, make yourself obedient to the divine 
forces and the divine workings, before he can 


come in and take possession of your life. 


Take it in the laws of the world anywhere— 
not simply in agriculture, from which I have 
drawn a single illustration. Take it in the tele- 
graph wire: God is all around the wire. Tle is 
in the strength and the laws of the wire; it is 
God's strength in the posts that support the 
wires; it is God's strength in the glass; his 
quality, his power, that insulates the wire; it is 
God everywhere, and all through; and yet, un- 
less you comply perfectly with the laws of God's 
working, take away the obstructions,.prepare 
all the mechanism, and make it perfect from one 
énd to the other, there shall not be free course 
.for the power of his lightning to run upon your 
wire and carry your messages around the world. 
It is only as you understand the laws of God's 
working and obediently comply with them in 
every direction, that you open the way through 
which he can in all his completeness come. 
And so in your hearts and lives, in every de- 
partment of your being, precisely the same prin- 


ciple holds good. 


But I must hasten to emphasize a little two 
or three principal points. The one grand need 
of the world, the one thing that the sorrow and 


with its darkness, making it all light, and true, 
and pure, and good. And this comes in the in- 


We need such an opening of our being as 
his, not simply in our pe 
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hance for the evil, the wrangling, 
f discord and disunion. Let it come into our 
usiness life; let men not simply look to them- 
but see that every transaction is equita- 
good t> the one as well as the 


and regulate all these departments of our being, 
et it come iato every part of our life, and the 
in | evil would cease to be. The world needs this 
more than anything else as 
his Christmas hour. Room in it for God; room 
it for spiritual and divine principles of action. 
But there is one other thought suggested by 
this Christmas hour of which I wish to speak. 
The very central thought of to-day is that God is 
a being of beneficence and love. The old voice, 
that has echoed for eighteen hundred years, 
s ‘‘Peace on earth, good-will to men”—a man- 
festation of the divine beneficence; and if we 
really desire our lives to be made puré and 
and strong, what we need is to 
so that I can | make room to-day for the incoming of this di- 
vine spirit of beneficence, of brotherly love, of 
mutual helpfulness, that we manifest and sym- 
bolize by our Christmas hour. 
isolated in the heavens, hanging a lone orb in 
the midst of a sky in which there was no planet, 
nor moon, nor comet, nor star, the sun itself 
would be blackness, or might as well be. 
sun were a conscious being, situated so, it 
could be conscious of its possessing no light, 
because it is only when the rays of light that 
start out from this sun center impinge upon and 
are reflected by some other existence and ob- 
ject that the sun itself becomes aware of its 
own brightness, and manifests itself by shining. 
And so, when man isolates himself, sets himself 
apart in a desert, or creates a desert in a city 
by his own selfishness, in the center of which 
he lives alone, that man, so far as all that is 
highest, noblest and truest in humanity is con- 
cerned, straightway ceases to be a man. 
the joy, the life that we live in and have with 
others, that makes us akin to God. To-mor- 
row morning, ell over the city, there will be an 
outburst of gladness on the part of the little 
ones i all their Christmas homes, and as I look 
forward to my own I suppose I shall receive 
some presents; the children will love to re- 
member me, as they will all of you, in some 
way. But it is not that I think of or anticipate 
as ministering at all to my gladness. 
most nothing for that. The thing that I expect 
to rejoice in, the means by which I expect to 
get back to my childhood, to feel the up-bub- 
bling of this well-spring of joy in my heart 
again, is simply by my seeing the gladness o 
others—the joy of the little ones produced by 
that which I have been able to give to them. 
And this simply illustrates in the center of our 
homes a world-wide and universal truth. I ap- 
peal to you this morning to know if it is not 
true that the deepest gladness and joy of your 
hearts that you have ever experienced has been 
a reflected gladness from the face of somebody 
else? I do not believe that the world can show 
an exception to this one law. That man who 
starts in his career and travels through life 
with the one definite and distinct purpose of 
having his own way, of getting his own pleas- 
ures, of rejoicing in himself, that man forever 
falls into the pit of darkness and sorrow and 
dismay. The only possible way by which men 
find anything like permanent joy in tie world 
is as it comes to them reflected in the bright- 
ness of the faces that are about them, just as 
the sun learns its own light when it sees it 
glittering in starand moon and planet. This is 
the gladness to the world. So [ ask you to 
manifest at this Christmas hour something of 
this divine glory. Remember not only the lit- 
Do not forget them; but remem- 
Remember all those that 
you can reach, and to whom you can go as a 
manifestation of hope, of peace, of gladness, of 
brotherly kindness and joy. 

The incoming of God is always a coming of 
We feel somehow that 


ber not them alone. 


light and of happiness. 
God is more in the light than he is in the dark- 
ness, and when the sun rises in the morning it 
sends a thrill of delight and starts a song of 
And, although we know 
that God is in the ice and the cold and the snow 
of winter, we feel that somehow he is in a higher 
degree, a nobler way, manifested in the life and 
the reviving beauty and glory of spring. 
when the grasses start, and the earth smells 
fresh, when the waters are released from their 
icy bonds and go dancing down the valleys, 
when the light shines with all its freshness, and 
the wind blows warm on our faces, and the 
birds are singing in the trees, then we say, God 
has come back to the earth again, and with his 
coming, with his radiance, comes in a flood of 
rippling harmony and joy. And so let us open 
our hearts to this incoming of God to-day, and 
we shall find that just so far as God, the spirit- 
ual, the divine, the high, the noble, the true, 
comes into our heart and life, just so fast and 
so far joy will come in. 

But I am reminded at this hour that, while 
the most of us will laugh and be happy with the 
children in their Christmas joy to-morrow, there 
are some of us to whom the Christmas will come 
The little stockings cannot 
be hung for those who wear them no longer; the 
little hands are cold and still that used to run 
over with the gifts of our love; the eves see no 
more that danced with mirth and gladness; the 
feet that bounded through the rooms with all their 
irrepressible and inexpressible joy walk no more 
the pathways of the world. And 
you, bereaved, sad and heartsor@; [I say, Open 
your hearts to the coming of God's Christmas 
joy! The little one, glad in your home no more, 
is glad in the house of the Father above who 
ever watches over and loves his children; and 
if you cannot make glad your own little ones 
who have passed beyond your reach and need 
your ministry no more, shut not your hearts up 
Remember the little children 
of this great city whose hands have heretofore 
been empty because of poverty and want, whose 
eyes have never danced with gladness because 
they have never seen the Christmas gifts, except 
inaccessible and far away, through the shop-win- 
dows, or in the hands of some more favored 
Remember those whose feet never 
danced with joy because there is no joy in their 
desolate homes to time their music, and so be 
like God in thus opening your hearts, not shut- 
ting them selfishly in your sorrow. 
hearts to this highest, divinest incoming of God 
—the character of beneficence, of love, of help- 
fulness, and minister even out of your grief 
some Christmas gladness and joy to another 


gladness in our hearts. 


as a day of gloom. 


in icy selfishness. 


When the world shall have opened wide its 
doors; when God shall be recognized and obeyed 
in our history; when God shall be seen and fol- 
lowed in our political life; when he shall be the 
king of society, regulating its thought and all 
its ways; when he shall come into our business, 
and make the laws of strict righteousness and 
equity the laws of our commerce; when he 
shall come into our homes and banish everything 
that is undivine and impure and untrue from the 
threshhold; when he shall come as Jesus came a : 
to the temple of old, and with his words of au- | 8%d Tabasco recognize Iglesias. 
thority and whip of small cords shall scourge 
from the temple of human life everything undi- 
vine, unholy, then this world that is now the 
kingdom of discord shall become the kingdom 


down from God out of heaven to dwell among 
Let us, then, as though we stood before 
this imagined temple of humanity, let us all say, 








A sad tragedy occurred the latter part of last 


broker and forger, and a convict in the State | cient, 


setts. 
The discussion about Senator Boutwell’s suc- 


doned? 


Free-Soil parties in 1851 and 1852. Subse- 


quently he served as Bank Commissioner, Sec- 


retary of the Board of Education, and in various 
other important State offices until his election 
to the national House of Representatives. The 


Secretary of the Treasury. It is well known 


public memory to need recital here. 


and promote the public good. 


no man at the national capital. 








lution. 


main so until one side vanquishes the other. 


has 18,000 of every grade, but he is well pro- 


dividual heart by our opening that heart to his Prison, died Friday from the effects of poison | men, with twenty field-howitzers and ten rifled 
reception. Two or three evenings ago I took | administered by his own hand on the day be- cannon, left Mexico for Queretaro, making in 


along sleigh-ride in the country, and as I watched 
the lights gleaming out here-and-there from the 
farmers’ houses I was struck with the thought 


fore. The knowledge of his wife's death from | ali 10,000 men now marching upon that place. 
grief, the day before, and the prospect of six | Iglesias has about 7000 troops in Queretaro, 


that most of those people in the country were | More years of imprisonment, with little, if any, | with six pieces of artillery. This force is 
living in the kitchen. There were no lights in | hope of pardon, made him very despondent, 80 | sufficient to garrison the place, which is strong 


the parlors, no lights inthe upperrooms. The 
were all dark and empty except one little room, 
and it seemed to me a striking emblem of some- 


thing which is morally and spiritually true of | | 
us all. Weare not simply structures contain- | i 
ing one room, and that a kitchen or a basement u 


at the bottom of our being. Our higher Tanges 


stretch up into purer and brighter air, with win. | *T¥ction. He was employed as clerk in the 
dows looking out towards God; but most of us| Office of the Tucker Manufacturing Company, 
which uses the labor of convicts in making gas- 
He ate some chrome-green, believ- 
is to throw our whule being open to the incom- | ‘28 it would accomplish his deadly purpose, but 
ing of God, of truth and of light; not live | 88 it did not work quick enough he visited the 


simply in the plane of commerce, not live simply | workshop of the compan 
in the affections, narrowed to the circle of ne a : ee yee 


live in the basement, in the kitchen, in some 
back, low room, and leave the rest empty, un- 
warmed, unlighted, unoccupied. What we need 


own little homes; not live simply in the brain, 
having,s literary culture and a range of literary 


house of our being, clear to its upper rooms, 
where the spiritual life abides, and where the 
air of God's heaven will come in if we only 
raise the windows and open the shutters so as 


divine, 


Y | that he premeditated suicide, as is evidenced by | and easily defended. In a few days these 





the remark he made when told of the death of 
lis wife: ‘Ah, well! [ll soon follow her. She 


snot long before me.” His mind once made 


nd procured half a tumbler of muristic acid, 
which he took to the office and drank. Coe was 
view. We need to light and warm the whole | &young man of good promise, a member of Rev. 
Dr. Webb's church, but he was beset by the ex- 
travagance of his wife, and forgery, imprison- 
ment and suicide were the consequences of 
to give free course to the manifestations of the | falee ideas of life—a warning to all young mar- 


he took ship for Porto Rico. 
his resignation a provisional government was 
organized and a vessel dispatched to Curacoa, 
where ex-President Baez resides, to convey to 








forces will confront each other. The result is 


doubtful. 
San Domingo, too, is the victim of another | will be treated as is Oregon by 

P, he soon found his opportunity for self-de- | revolution. President Gonzalez, who was called | the Senate. 

back to power when President Espalla was 

deposed, again resigned his office on the 9th 

inst., and embarked for Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 

This event was the result of a gereral rising of 


ern provinces had likewise risen against him, 





dency. It is affirmed that the principal cause 
of Gonzalez’s resignation was the treason of 
Gen. Vitlanueva, whom the Presidept had al- 
ways considered his best friend and firmest sup- 
porter.» When Gonzalez heard that the Gen- 
eral had joined the revolution against him he 
gave up the struggle. Baez is apparently the 
PRINTING OFFICE, best living man for that place. He knows the 
} people of the country, and, though not a ruler 
of the best type, has given them a better gov- 
ernment than either of his rivals. He under- 
stands the natural resources of the country, and 
realizes that its people unassisted will never 
sh disputes that bring our country to the edge/"pnhe Next Senator from Massachu- | develop them; and his efforts to secure annexa- 
tion to this country, if they lad been success- 
ful, would have been most advantageous tu both 
cessor has already occupied considerable space | the parties to the union. ‘He was Senator Sum- 
divine principle of love come in|in two of the city dailies. It certainly is a|ner’s particular aversion, in his fight against 
question of more than ordinary moment as in- | annexation, who charged him with a purpose of 
dicating the line of policy to be hereafter estab- | ‘‘selling his country.” Events since that day 
the divine lesson of | lished by the old Commanwealth. Heretofore, | have shown that no other man was competent 
Massachusetts has endorsed its faithful Senators |to govern it; and the question may well be 
in Congress by repeated reélections. Has the | asked, whether, if annexation had taken place, 
time arrived when this policy shall be aban- | civilization would not bave been advanced. 
President Grant may not win the title of emi- 
Senator Boutwell has had a long public expe- | nent statesman, but in dealing with great ques- 
rience. Elected to the Massachusetts House of | tions of policy he certainly has shown a sagac- 
Representatives as early as 1842, he continued | ity, foresight and practical wisdom that many a| * Boston merchant has been there making ob- 
to be reélected with the exception of two or | man with far greater reputation in civil life has | ®**V#tions in order to satisfy himself, and the 
three terms until made Governor of the State 
by the combined votes of the Democratic and 


failed to demonstrate. 


unanimity with which the Republican party con- 
tinued him in Congress was a matter of general 
observation, and must have been exceedingly 
gratifying to Senator Boutwell. From the 
House of Representatives he was called by 
President Grant to the important position of 


that it was not Senator Boutwell’s desire to oc- 
cupy this responsible and onerous position. But 
the persistent manner in which the office was 
pressed upon him by President Grant induced 
him to waive his objections and enter upon the 
discharge of its difficult duties. To say that as 
Representative in the State Legislature, as Gov- 
ernor of the State, as Bank Commissioner, as 
Secretary of the Board of Education, and as 
Congressman, he met the full expectations and 
needs of his constituency is saying that which 
No citizen conversant with the political history 
of the country during the last thirty years will 
attempt to controvert. In his new position as 
Secretary of the Treasury he won golden opin- 
ions and received from the country a unani- 
mous endorsement. His sound jndgment and 
discretion; his unswerving fidelity and integ- 
rity; his penetration of the financial future, by 
which he was enabled to plan and put into exe- 
cution the funding of the public debt at a mini- 
mum rate of interest, are all too fresh in the 


From the office of Secretary of the Treasury 
Gov. Boutwell was called by the people of Mas- 
sachusetts, represented in the State Legislature, 
to the position of Senator. It was no office of 
his pursuit. It was in response to no.expres- 
sion of his desire. It came to him unsolicited 
and unsought; and no man in or out of the Leg- 
islature was influenced in his vote or action, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by him. In this office, as 
in those in which he had previously served, he 
has had the singleness of purpose to maintain 


The Legislature of 1877 will be called upon 
to elect his successor. Shall it reélect Sen- 
ator Boutwell—following the precedents of 
the last twenty-five years—or some new can- 
didate for this high and honorable position? 
Will it stand by its faithful public servant 
as in by-gone times? or, giving ear to the 
clamors of sections and factions, desert the 
faithful, well-tried and able Senator who has 
given his youth and his manhood to the public 
service, and whose integrity and ability have 
won the admiration of his opponents equally 
with that of his closest friends? We cannot 
doubt that the established line of policy will be 
pursued; that Senator Boutwell will be elected 
his own successor; and that the State will mani- 
fest its appreciation uf honorable service, se- 
curing for the succeeding six years the devotion 
of one whose familiarity with public business 
and acquaintance with public men is second to 


Mexico and San Domingo in Revo- 


Mexico has been in turmoil for a number of 
years about its President—originating as long 
ago as 1871. At the election for President that 
year three candidates were in the field, Diaz, 
representing the church party, Juarez the ad- 
ministration, and Lerdo the liberals. Juarez 
was elected, having a small majority of the 
Congress, which is also the electoral college, 
and was duly inaugurated. Diaz and his party 
refused to abide by the result; Lerdo submit- 
ted; and when, a few months subsequently, 
Juarez died, Lerdo was chosen to fill the va- 
cancy, which expired on the first of this month. 
In October last he was again elected for the 
new term. When he was first chosen his in- 
auguration was opposed not only by Diaz, but 
by Iglesias, another leader of the church party, 
and chief judge of the Supreme Court. By 
virtue of his office, Iglesias became provisional 
President until another election could be held. 
When in October Congress declared the reélec- 
tion of Lerdo, Iglesias formally assumed to be 
President on the ground that since Juarez‘s 
death the electoral forms have been so gener- 
ally violated that there is no legally elected 
President, and the chief judge of the Supreme 
Court becomes so by virtue of that fact. In 
order to strengthen himself, and by a prear- 
rangement, he appointed Diaz general-in-chief 
of the army. General Diaz immediately mus- 
tered his forces and marched towards the capi- 
tal; when, having succeeded thus as general-in- 
chief of the insurgent army, he ignores Iglesias, 
and proclaims himself President. The Iglesias 
government is established at Queretaro. The 
states of Guanajuato, Queretaro, Durango, San 
Luis Potosi, Jalisco, Colima, Sonora, Sinaloa 
The states of 
Mexico, Hidalgo, Puebla, Vera Cruz and Oax- 
aca are occupied by Diaz’s troops. Diaz has 
assumed a military dictatorship, under the title 
of peace. It shall be in very deed the city of | Of provisional President, to hold the executive 
God that John saw in his apocalypse coming | power until an election is held. According to 
the grounds aseumed by both Iglesias and Diaz 
no election can be legally held while any of the 
in the words of the beautiful psalm we read to- | states are occupied by either army. Diaz’s 
misery of the world demand, the one thing that | gether this morning: ‘‘Lift up your heads, oh | term is very indefinite, 2s is also Iglesias’s. 
the ignorance of the world longs for, the one| ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting 
thing that the want of the world hungers for, is | doors, and the King of Glory shall come in!” 

simply that there shall be room for God to come 
in and take possession of this human life of 
ours, and lift it up to the divine, sloughing off 
its evils, working out its wrongs, doing away|week. James A. Coe, the State street ex- 


Both are provisional Presidents, and will re- 
Iglesias has about 12,000 troops, while Diaz 


vided with artillery, in which Iglesias is defi- 
On the 6th instant a column of 6000 


ever, the board went to work on Wednesday 
last and recanvassed the votes for Presidential 
electors and State officers, the Republican | 
me mbers declaring the Hayes electors and the 
Democratic candidate for Governor chosen, 
while Attorney-General Cocke, the remaining | oy, young people if such defamatory paragraphs 
member of the board, pronounced in favor of| gq circulation in our own papers. Of all the 
the election of Tilden and Drew. Of course it} jon in public -life, Mr. Boutwell has been sin 

the President of gularly pure in morals and free from scandal of 
every sort. He has always walked uprightly 
If it is a reproach to him 
that he was once a trader, and honestly earned 
his subsistence, it is a reproach that will be re- 
sented by a vast majority of the people of our 
State. To speak thus of a man that has been 
Representative, Governor, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Senator, without a single offence 
for reproach, save a difference in opinion, pos- 
sitly, on some political issue, is to disgrace jour- 

nalism and herald a very low nature. Had 
Mr. Boutwell been a Tweed or a Gwinn no more 
opprobrious language could be used. It is the 


pharisaism for Republican ed- 
to such Demoeratic bil-| 


ave a large golden mask and an enormous breast- 
plate of gold. He has also found the body of a 
the Baezist party in the streets of San Domingo. | ™*2» wonderfully preserved, especially the face. 
Fighting followed and continued several days, | Te head was round, the eyes large, and the 
When President Gonzalez beard that the North- | ™vuth contained thirty-two fine teeth. There 
were also found fifteen bronze swords, with 
he resigned to prevent further bloodshed, and | STest golden hilts; = mass of immense golden 
retired to the United States consulate, whence | >¥ttons, splendidly engraved, ornamented the 
Immediately after she aths of the swords ; two great golden goblets; 
and a large quantity of other objects in gold, 


ne sghawe height of insolent 








Isthmus canal commission report to the Presi- 
dent that the most feasible is the Nicaragua 
route, that it will cost $100,000,000; that it 
will occupy ten years in construction; and that 


be under the protection of all the nations iuter- 
ested, and that they should guarantee not only 
the neutrality of the canal and its works, but 
also of a contiguous strip of territory on each 
side of not less than fifty miles in breadth, and 
of the ocean approaches for a distance of not 
less than one hundred nautical miles in any di- 
rection along the coast and out seaward from 
each end. The President believes the prospect 
of an early beginning of work on this canal is 
very favorable. Under his direction a commu- 
nication has been sent to the principal powers 
of Europe in regard to the subject, directing at- 
tention to the satisfactory results of surveys 
made and to views set forth in the report as to 
the best routes. Replies have been received 
from several governments thus addressed, in 
which they express themselves favorable to the 
early beginning of the work, and seem to ap- 
prove the wisdom of making it international in 
ite character by an equal participation of great 
commercial powers in its construction and the 
maintenance for it of an inviolate neutrality. 
When replies have been received from other 
nations communicated with, the President in- 
tends to submit all the papers and correspond- 
ence to Congress with a special message, in 
which he will urge the United States to take the 
steps necessary to the beginning of this great 
enterprise. 


THe Porrs, Property, Taxes, ETC., OF 
Massacuusetts. -— The sixteenth annual ab- 
stract of nolls, property, taxes, etc., as assessed 
May 1, 1876, shows the number of polls of this 
State to be 413,770; tax on polls, $827,519; value 
of personal estate, $507,218,339; value of real 
estate, $1,262,141,092; total valuation, $1,769,- 
359,431; total tax for State, county, city and 
town purposes, including highway tax, $24,772,- 
808; number of dwelling-houses, 261,952; num- 
ber af horses, 127,897; cows, 150,123; sheep, 
57,105; acres of land taxed in cities and towns, 
4,461,112. The continued depression in all 
kinds of business has caused a greater depreci- 
ation in the valuation than was reported last 
year, there being a loss, as compared with 1875, 
of $70,893,270 in the total valuation, which is 
divided as follows : Personal estate, $22,483,041 ; 
real estate, $48,410,229. While thé increase in 
the number of dwelling-houses is not so large 
as last year, 5787 new ones are reported. Ina 
few towns there is an apparent loss, caused in 
some instances by the correction of previous 
errors, and in others by ceasing to report old, de- 
serted, dilapitated buildings as dwelling-houses. 
There is a loss of 2072 horses reported as com- 
pared with last year, a gain of 355 cows, and a 
loss of 1490 sheep. There are 5081 less as- 
sessed polls reported than in 1875. By the pro- 
visions of the acts of 1876, the tax assessed on 
polls, including highway taxes, must not exceed 
two dollars. The only instance this year where 
a lower rate is reported is in the town of Gay 
Head, Dukes county, where the rate is one dol- 
lar and fifty cents. The highest rate of tax on 
each $1000 is $27.45 in the town of Erving, 
county of Franklin, and the lowest $5.40, in the 
towns of Hancock, county of Berkshire, and 
Gosnold, in Dukes county. The average rate 
is about $13 40. The town of Merrimac, for- 
merly a part of Amesbury, in the county of Es- 
sox, has been incorporated. 


Tuer New Fioripa Muppie.—-The Supreme 
Court of Florida, having ordered the board of 
State canvassers to recount the returns at the 
late election in that State, on the ground that 
all questions of irregularity or fraud in elec- 
tions are judicial, belonging to the courts and 
not to the board unless the returns are not reg- 
ular or genuine, it has done so. The order of 
the court, aside from its political bias, was not 
just or fair; as, for instance, if the inspectors 
at a poll stuff the ballot-box and change the re- 
sult, if they duly certify the result of their act 
and the county canvassers send up a return in 
due form, such retufns are genuine for any pur- 
poses of the State board. Hence the court or- 
ders Manatee county returns to be counted, 
when the pretended election was conducted with 
no more regard to legal forms than the action 
of astreet mob. Jackson county is ordered to 
be counted, where, at every precinct, the voters 
were compelled to pass their ballots up into 
windows seven fect from the ground, and 
where there is the clearest evidence that the 
Republican votes cast were not counted, but 
Democratic ballots were stuffed in their stead. 
Monroe county is also ordered to be counted, 
when it is admitted by the precinct inspectors 
themselves that they adjourned the night of the 
election to a place two miles distant, in order 
to await the result at other precincts and ascer- 
tain how much it was necessary for them to add 
to give a Democratic majority in the county. 
Hamilton county is ordered to be counted, where 
the inspectors, who were all Democrats, and 
not Republicans, as has been asserted, deserted 
the polling-places, and let others, some of them 
candidates for the State Legislature, count the 
ballots and get up the certificate of the result. 
All these gross frauds and irregularities are ig- 
nored, and the counties are to be canvassed 
uipurged, because on their face the returns are 
regular and genuine. It is the opinion of the 
best lawyers kere that there is neither law, jus- 
tice nor sense in the order of the court. How- 








Dr. Schliemana’s latest discoveries at Mycenz 


being the dreary struggle of stupid power with 
God-given nature, will become the ronservation 
f nature, and give the victory to human will by 
making it the image of God's eternal law, work- 
ing in and by love, ‘‘blessing and blest.” 

One word more with respect to the poor chil- 
ren whose suffering and deaths gave the text 
If Miss Chapman has 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
r the trea pes Conc$ _ 


Kindergarten Training. - 
Epitor Commonwkatta :—If it were possi- 
ble to get new and stronger impulse than ever 
to give my days and nights to the propagation 
of the method of natural cherishing and moral 
education, which is ali of Froebel’s system of 
the earliest culture, I should have found it in 
lhe December number of the School Bulletin, 
published at Syracuse, New York, in an article 
entitled ‘‘A warning-to young teachers.” This 
article describes the case of ‘‘a boy of seven 
years of age,” punished by 
blows with the rattan upon his hand, when he 
fell into a fit and died;” the teacher herself 
saying she ‘thinks his death was the result of 
great nervous excitement and his efforts to con- 
ceal his grief. He had been sent home for his 
slate, and was heated when he came back, and 
was nervous all the morning until he was called 
up for punishment. He gave one or two sobs, 
Tke name of this teacher 
is given, Sarah W. Chapman, who ‘observed | SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
that he was making a noise and diverting the 
attention of the other children”! 
not indicted for manslaughter? This happened 
in Milwaukee, Wis. 


POLITICAL NOTES. 


Hayes received 2,176,398 more votes than 
Lincoln in 1860; 1,826,623 more than Lincoln 
in 1864; 1,039,662 more than Grant in 1868; 
and 448,641 more than Grant in 1872. 

The New York Tribune counts in Senator 
Boutwell among the new Senators to be elected 
He is admitted on all hands to be 
His steady faithful- 


The writers in this 


to this sermon of ours. 
the germs of a heart and conscience she must 
feel herself the murderer of Henry Booth, 
whose heart she broke and bodily life she 
Let me suggest that she sanctify 
this terrible experience of ‘‘error” by training 
herself for a teacher in Mr. Hailman's training 
school in Milwaukee, where she lives. 
chief of sinners” became fhe apostle 
The chief whipper of the 
thirty-one school-masters whom Horace Mann 
attacked in 1845 became, before he died, the ex- 
treme opposite in principle and practice. 


this winter. 
pretty sure of reélection. 
ness has given him a ‘‘power of strength” among 
the people. 

The Democratic ‘‘House” in South Carolina 
has elected as United States Senator the most 
representative man among the Democrats of the 
State—General M. C. Butler, the hero of the 
bloody Hamburg massacre. 
ducted the Democratic campaign of the State 
under Wade Hampton as a figure-head. 

Two articles from interior State journals on 
the Senator question, both adverse to Senator 
Boutwell, were so exactly alike in sentiment and 
phraseology as to suggest the inquiry, ‘‘Have 
the Republicans a ‘literary bureau’ among 
If not, no such coincidence of political 
articles ever before was known in this State. 


One Washington correspondent reports that 


‘four or five light formed “ 


It is he who con- to the Gentiles. 





CORRESPONDENUVE. 
them ?” and fell back dead.” Christmas Festivities. 
Boston, Dec. 26, 1876. 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 

Cousin Keturau :—The veritable Christmas 
In Rochester, New York, | of ‘76, with its joys and sorrows, its surprises 
‘a little boy of seven years, but of such feeble, | and disappointments, is already among the 
delicate frame and sensitive organization that | things that were, and I can preface the report of 
he appears not more than five, had been kept | my experiences only by wishing you and all the 
from school hitherto—had been at school only | good people of Thriftville a ‘‘Happy New Year!” 
He raised his hand to inquire} Yes, many, more and more happy years, as 
about the time of a certain lesson, and, after | you also increase in wisdom with the passing 
getting no reply, asked his question aloud. | years. 
This caused another boy to laugh, and some- | good wishes, which can only be realized in good 
an interoceanic canal across the continent should had nothing but adverse criticism of al! the bold thing the other boy said made little Charley | activities. It was the night before Christmas, 

laugh. The teacher told him to stop, but the 
muscles of his face still twitched. The teacher 
crossed the room, seized him by the shoulder, 
and struck him about the head and face till the 
blood spurted from his nostrils. 
from her, ran home, and sank upon the door- 
step. Severe illness followed. But who can 
tell the remoter consequences ?” 
this teacher is not given, who, it is said, ‘‘ac- 
knowledged her error [error /] to the superin- 


sage result is, ‘‘he inclined to the opinion that 
it will be Tilden, with Wheeler for Vice-Presi- 
If Tilden has 185 votes he will be 


MINOR MATTERS. dent.” 
REGAN And so of Hayes. 


> President; not otherwise. 
Tug Inreroceamic Canat Prosecr.—The | 4ji speculations otherwise are futile. 


It is rather amusing to hear journals talk of 
‘rendering the senatorial delegation of Massa- 
ckusetts as effective in the nativnal councils as 
it was in the days of Sumner and Wilson” which 


But words are not to be wasted, even in 


and the question was between going to the 
Parker-Memorial to hear Mr. Cowper read 
Dickens’ ‘‘Christmas Carol,” or to Music Hall 
to hear the performance of the oratorio (Han- 
Much to my enjoyment a 
young friend had recently read to me the ‘'Ca- 
rol,” but not fora moment did I allow myself to 
think of it now, so vivid were the recollections 
iations you and I used to 
attend in Thriftville, when the voices of Whit- 
ney, Winch, and Mrs. Weston raised us to the 
seventh heaven of enjoyment and caused us for 
the time, like St. Paul, to forget whether we 
were in the body or out. 
wear, and especially Mr. Whitney since his re- 
turn from his European tour, you will surely 
be interested to hear; also of Miss Phillipps, who 
not very long since made her début in opera, 
and now appears for the first time in oratorio; 
and Miss Norton, a young lady soon to absnnt 
herself tor the study of music in Europe. 
With the same clear, ringing sweetness that in 
the past so charmed our ears, Mr. Winch 
(W. J.) gave the opening recitative, ‘Comfort 
ye my people,” while in the air, ‘‘Every valley 
shall be exalted,” there seemed an increased 
strecgth and power since we heard him, as 
though his voice had attained the fullness of its 
maturity. As ever his singing was expressive 
of the sentiment, and his manner reverential. 


and radical measures of those gentlemen. Such 
talk means anti-Boutwell; but Mr. Boutwell 
was the one man preéminently in sympathy with 
the whole career of Sumner and Wilson! 

What would be said by the Democrats if the 
Republicans should maneuvre to make their 
candidates successful by having counted for 
them great numbers of fraudulent votes—votes 
well known to be frauduleut? The frauds per- 
petrated in South Carolina and Florida were of 
the worst kind; yet the Democrats insisted on 
having all the fraudulent returns counted, no 
matter how monstrous in character, or how ir- 


del’s ‘*Messiah”). 





If there could be anything more frightful 
than this narrative, it is in the cool remarks that 
follow by the narrator, who says :-- 


“The warning young teachers should take 
from these examples is not that corporal pun- 
ishment should be abolished.......The punish- 
ment administered by Miss Chapman was proper 
and moderate in itself. 
knowing the boy’s peculiar organization, and 
Not recognizing the nervous condition in which 
Herbert Booth died of a 
A boy capable of that needed 
no corporal punishment; while for the boy next 
to him it might be the very thing needed.” 


The article I quote also tells of the case of a 
boy thirteen years old, who, ‘‘four or five 
months ago, was boxed on the ears at Christ 
Church school, Liverpool, and complained of 
pain in his head some weeks and then died; and 
medical evidence showed that his death resulted 
from long standing auricular disease, and that 
‘it was an injudicious punishment;” and the 
article goes on to say that: ‘‘True; blows should 
never be given about the head ;” and it is nec- 
essary for ‘‘teachers to know something beyond 
the rules for grading and a few general princi- 
ples in pedagogy; to know one’s boys and girls 
as individuals, and to treat each according to 
the characteristics which distinguish him from 
those about him.” 

Of course it is! 


How the old favorites 


Mr. William Wirt Warren, Congressman 
from the eighth Massachusetts district, madu a 
ridiculous mess of it in trying to get a resolu- 
tion adopted looking to the impeachment of 
Judge Bond of the U. S. Circuit court for lib- 
erating the South Carolina returning board. 
His own party incontinently smothered the 
Mr. Warren also voted with the 
solid South and against most of his party North 
to defeat the amendment to the constitution 
prohibiting the payment of rebel war-claims— 
one of three or four from the North. 
Lawrence Courier says, ‘‘Mr. Warren is not 
now a candidate for reélection, and the natural 
‘Democrat appere in all his naked deformity.” 


The laws of Florida, in express terms, make 
it the duty of the State canvassers to investigate 
and determine whether election returns are ‘‘so 
irregular, false or fraudulent that the board 
shall be unable to determine the true vote;” 
and in all cases where investigation shows re- 
turns to be ‘‘irregular, false or fraudulent,” the 
law expressly orders that the board ‘‘shall so 
certify, and shall not include such returns 
in their determination and declaration.” 
Florida court ordered the canvassers not to do 
what the law requires; that is to say, it ordered 
them to falsify their official oaths and violate 
The court had no right tu issue such 
an order, and the canvassers had no right to 


Her fault lay in not 


he was at the time. 


strength and feeling is as effective as ever. 
the close of the recitative, ‘‘Behold he shall 
come, saith the Lord of hosts,” it almost seemed 
that I had never heard singing before; and the 
air, ‘‘Who may abide the day of his coming?” 
was rendered with a melting plaintiveness. The 
depth of feeling expressed in low male voices is 
one of the mysteries of music. 
is it art? Miss Phillipps’ voice at first seemed 
a little hoarse, but she soon recovered from that. 
It has a richness, fullness and depth of tone 
that is very agreeable, but it seemed to me 
wanting in the feeling, the appreciation of the 
sentiment, that was expressed in the male 
But she is young yet, and with age may 
acquire that, or it may come to her. 
‘‘He was despised and rejected,” she expressed 
more sympathy, more real depth of feeling. 
If{er manners are beautiful in their child-like 
simplicity, and that apologizes for, if it does not 
actually compensate for, the unnecessary expo- 
sure of so much of her bosom, which the beloved 
Mrs. Browning wisely decided should be sacred 
But we will pardon that 
in one so young. Mrs. Weston was a little dis- 
appointing at first, but the former sweetness 
was soon manifest, and the rendering of the air, 
“I know that my Redeemer liveth!” produced 
Miss Norton, whom I 
had previously heard so lauded that I was in- 
clined to shrink from her, completely won me, 
not only by her singing, but also by her beauty 
and becoming dress and manners. 
a little embarrassed at first, and in her highest 
notes, in the shouting of ‘‘Suddenly there was 
with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God and saying,” there was some ef- 
fort that was not quite easy and agreeable; but 
in the following air, ‘‘Rejoice greatly, O daugh- 
ter of Zion! Shout, O daughter of Jerusalem!” 
all the strength of her voice, its richness of 
tone and charming sweetness and tenderness, 
The applause was appreciative ; 
she was the heroine of the evening—the new 
The pastoral symphony by the or- 
chestra was most lovely, especially in the shad- 
ing; the new accessories to the orchestra were 
also very effective, the thundering at the words 
** Wonderful, Counsellor,” etc., in the fourth 
chorus, and the trumpet-solo and accompani-| get their associates to agree with them in any 
ment to Mr. Whitney’s air, ‘‘ The trumpet shall | scheme. They may be dragooned into it, how- 
ever, by-and-bye. 


The mild censure of the 
above cases shows that the evil is ‘heavy as 
frost and deep almost as life” in the whole com- 
munity in which such things could possibly take 
place and be spoken of as ‘‘errors” and ‘‘injudi- 
cious” merely, and not as capital crimes. These 
feeble expressions of disapproval are struck 
out when long sickness and death take place in 
consequence of this brutal way of treating young 
human beings who are perpetually given to the 
human race to ‘‘save those dead and lost from 
their sins,” which can be done only by ensuring 
them an education which shall keep them in 
that ‘‘kingdom of heaven” of which Christ says 
Such things call with 
trumpet-voice for a radical reform; and such 
training of teachers as Froebel initiated can 
The rarest natures should 
consecrate themselves to this work, and get 
themselves trained in psychology, physiology, 
and all the beautiful arts by which the playful 
activities of childhood may be employed to give 
beauty and interest to their manifestations and 
all their bodily exercises; while their innocent 
instincts of ‘‘making a noise” and ‘‘laughing” 
shall be brought within such reasonable bounds 
by cultivated courtesies of manners as shall 
prevent them from making any disorder. 
least, during the first seven years of life, there 
should be required no martinet order, or any 
obedience that cannot be made voluntary by 
means of the long-suffering and forbearing pa- 
tience of the self-governed and painstaking 
If no other teachers are trained 
profoundly in the arts of moral government 
and sympathetic culture, let the teachers of the 
kindergarten grade be so. 
that go into the primary schools at seven will 
be prepared for the severer order of our crowded 
public schools; prepared by habits of order 
that they have learned to love because they have 
seen their result in their own beautiful produc- 
tions and lovely movement plays, and therefore 
will readily apply them to their new employ- 
ments and literary work, for which, at this 
time, they will begin to thirst. 

Nothing short of the strict Froebel training, 
which is largely a moral and religious culture 
of the teachers themselves, prepartng them to 
delicately observe and tenderly sympathize with 
childhood in all its instinctive life, can reach 
and revolutionize the present barbarous mode | 
of breaking and coercing the will instead of 
Bodily punishment does not 
reach the springs of human character; it only 
Bodily disease and early death 
(though we cannot estimate how much of it 
might be traced to the punishments inflicted on 
children by adults —teachers, employers and 
even parents—in those early years when the 
body’s tissues and nerves are in their origi- 


The conference committee on the electoral 
vote consists of Senators Edmunds, Morton, 
Frelinghuysen, Logan, Thurman, Bayard and 
Ransom—four Republicans and three Demo- 
crata; Representatives Payne, Hunton, Hewitt, 
Springer, McCrary, IIoar and Willard; four 
Democrats and three Republicans. 
of the Senate it is a very fair representative 
Speaker Randall has manifested his 
party prejudice in appointing the House mem- 
The Democrats are representatives of 
their party, but Willard is an ‘‘Independent” 
whom the Repub:icans have openly repudiated, 
and who frankly says he thinks Tilden is elected. 
He might as well have selected five Democrats 
and two Republicans, 


they are when born. 
to a woman’s babies. 


alone meet the case. 


exquisite enjoyment. 


The fact that Senator Boutwell’s term expires 
next March is made the occasion of some dis- 
cussion in the newspapers as to his reélection, 
or the choice of some new candidate for the suc- 
We have seen nothing to justify any 
serious doubt that when the time comes there 
will be found no sufficient ground for a depart- 
ure from the general usage of according reélec- 
tion to Senators who have acquitted themselves 
well in their first terms. 
that, thus far, the opposition to Mr. Boutwell 
has been shown almost wholly among parties 
outside of the Republican organization. 
eral names of possible competitors have been 
mentioned, but whether with their consent, or 
not, does not yet appear. 
has many eligible men for such a position is not 
to be doubted; but it would be difficult to point 
to any who, by their official record, have estab- 
lished equal claims to public confidence, or are 
better fitted by experience to deal with the grave 
problems now before the country.—Lowell Cit- 


It is quite remarkable 


That Massachuretts 
Then the children 


‘Hear the other side!” may well be said when 
political discussions are in order. 
tonstall went to Florida to inspect the political 
situation, and found the Republican govern- 
ment an outrage upon civilization; the Demo- 
crats persecuted but peaceable, and no intimida- 
tion except that exercised by the unarmed refu- 
gee negroes upon the armed and organized white 
This is one view of the case. 
the other hand Charles Beecher, now a citizen 
of Florida, who voted the Democratic State 
ticket, has written a letter to his son-in-law in 
n, Mass., which shows that even a 
Democre« cannot be blind to the fraud and vio- 
lence catried on under his own eyes in the presi- 
He says he is as certain that 
there was a Democratic plot to alter the returns 
as he is of any human event, and that he knows 
they were altered, for he saw them himself. He 


THE AUDIENCE—PESONALITIES. 
You doubtless recollect Miss Blank who used 
so to delight our ears with her charming alto 
voice, years ago, in the village church of Thrift- 
Well, she is now in Boston—Mrs. Blank, 
a member of the Handel and Haydn, and I was 
scarce seated before she came in and took her 
seat near the front, her beautiful gray hair now 
a real crown of glory, her voice fine as of old, 
if one can judge by the seeming enjoyment with 
which she sang, and the rapidity with which she 
talked between, forI indulged myself in watch- 
ing her movements along with the now more 
noted celebrities. The entire audience seemed 
highly delighted from first to last. 
aged gentleman a few seats in front of me who, 
before the performance commenced and in the 


he party. As we returned to the cars, late in 
the evening, the illumination of neighboring 
dwellings and other returning parties proved .. 
that similar festivities were everywhere warm- 
ing and making merry the hearts of old and 
young. JanE GREEN. 





From Washington. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Wasurncton, Dec. 28, 1876. 
SHALL WE HAVE COMPROMISE? 
There is a feeling on the part of many here 


hat a compromise is possible on the presiden- 
ial question. The era of 1860-1 seems to have 
returned to them. They are generally timid 
men, who are always in the way when decisive, 
and hence the wisest, action is necessary. Their 
point is thatif the intimidation in Louisiana has 
not been sufficient enough to make a white man 
stay away from the polls, it would be better to 
go behind the result of the returning-board and 
let Tilden lave the State! Such men would 
prefer chaos to taking the responsibility. They 
are always lvooking for the favor of the gods 
upon their cause, in the meantime letting their 
adversaries have all the advantage of position 
and precedent, simply because they vociferously 
demand it. But the news from that State does 
not promise well for this programme. Senator 
Wadleigh, of New Hampshire, a phlegmatic 
man, not easily carried away, seems to have 
been completely astounded at the revelations 
the Senate committee have listened to. He 


never dreamed of half he has heard from the 


lips of the outraged and wounded witnesses. 


The whole investigation, practically, will settle 
nothing—the Republicans being more than ever 
confirmed in the rightfulness of the course of 
the returning-board, and the Democracy ready 
to swear that the peaceable Tildenites were 
horribly treated by the savage colored popula- 


tion! 
GEN. GRANT. 


The greatest damper to the pretensions and 
wishes of the Democracy is the inflexible de- 
termination of President Grant to see the man 
the President of the Senate declares elected 
successfully inaugurated. All who have talked 
with him tell the same story—his clear insight 
into the machinations of the Democracy, his 
confident belief in the entire fairness of Gov. 
Hayes’ election, and his resolute purpose to 
suffer no interruption or anroyance from the 
factious opposition. Men who have not for 
years had a hearty word for the President now 
say he is the nation's sheet-anchor; and his 
strong, honest, unbiased purpose to see the 
right thing done will carry us safely through 
the fourth of March. It is evident the Democ- 
racy do not care to attack this giant in the 
castle. He does not scare a bit; he is as reso- 
lute as the rocks in resisting the sea; he com- 
presses his lips closer than ever, that’s all—and 
they know what that means. ‘There never was 
a bigger fraud attempted on the people than the 
effort of Tilden and his cronies to seize the 
government to which they were not elected. 
Should the Republicans plot, wriggle and swear 
to make their candidates successful, as have 
the Democrats—by lying and theft endeavor to 
run off with an electoral vote to which they 
were not entitled, as do the Democrats—they 
would have the reprobation of every decent 
man in the country. But the Democracy can 
violate every law of elections in four States, 
and yet be counted very clever fellows by some 
good-natured men on our side whose heads are 
really softer than their hearts. This Florida 
action, just revealed, show that the Democrats 
are not beyond taking advantage of the worst 
frauds to promote their ends. As for the old 
doctrine of State rights, which was their cardi- 
nal boast, that has gone, in their effort to go 
behind State action, with their hard-money 
theory, and their Union-loving profession! 

PERSONALITIES. 

Banning, of Ohio, made a truculent speech 
yesterday about the ‘‘purpose of the people” in 
regard to Tilden’s inauguration, but it was 
laughed at by the Republicans, though the De- 
mocracy seemed to think it something extfa. 
It is no doubt true that those members who went 
over on Christmas to New York to talk with 
Tilden have a little more bounce and threat in 
their conversation, but the Republicans don’t 
scare very easily.—Cronin, the unanimous, who 
carries a whole electoral college under his hat, 
has been round here a great deal for several 
days with a whole ‘‘brick” tn his hat—drinking 
pretty hard, and making himself disagreeable 
generally, even to his party friends. He bears 
a pretty good likeness to the incomparable 
‘“‘Nasby.” His friends want to get rid of him. 
—There is a rumor that Mr. Ferry, if he is to 
count the electoral vote on the second Wednes- 
day of February, wants a specific vote of the 
Senate ordering him to do it. As that is the 
direction of the constitution, with which Mr- 
Ferry is familiar, the rumor is unquestionably 


a canard. Mr. Ferry’s term expires on the 
fourth of March, and hence it is probable a new 
President of the Senate will be chosen before 
that day, that he may be a member who holds 
over; in which case, he may be chosen early 
enough to count the electoral vote. —The House 
committee on counting the electoral vote are 
represented as disagreeing, even among the 
Democratic members, upon any plan. Messrs. 
Hewitt and Springer, extreme partisans, cannot 


ODDS AND ENDs. 
It begins to be understood there is no proba- 


bility of a united report by the Senate and 
House committee on the electoral question. 
Each side is stubborn, especially with such men 
as Speaker Randall appointed. 


The Treasury department has advices that 


Confederate bonds took a rise in London when 
it was thought Tilden was elected, but have 
since declined. They did not go very high, 
1owever—only to five cents on the dollar. 


The testimony before the special committee 


on the Chinese investigation is being printed. 
It will be much sought after as elucidating an 
important problem in our civilization. Notonly 
are the habits, superstitions and religion of the 
Chinese discussed, but the value to trade of 





intervals, kept up a continual chatter with the 
lady by his side, whether young or old I could |, 
not tell; nor should I have noticed them proba- | (rientals. 
bly but for the extremely ¢ickled expression of 
the old gentleman. At the recess he went t0/the several pension-bureaus, and the saving 


nal delicacy, and it almost seems as if ‘‘the 
body thought”) are not the worst effect of such 
a substitution for education as this kind of dis- 
It is the wounded sensibilities—the 
dismayed and utterly perplexed minds, the re- 


says it is also an undoubted fact that the Dem- 
ocrate burned a bridge to stop a train to keep 
the U. S. Marshal from reaching Tallahassee 
before election, and that it is absolutely certain 
that a Republican majority was wiped out in 


heir immigration, industry and residence. On 
he whole it is favorable to the welcome of the 


Senator Boutwell’s bill for the abolition of 





Jackson county by murders and intimidation. 
We protest against the insult offered to our 

State by such language as the following from a 
Democratic journal of Philadelphia, and copied 
into a professedly Republican paper of this city 
—first, because itis not true, and second, because 
Senator Boutwell deserves no such coarse allu- 
sion to his official career :— 

Yankee-notion trader in politics, 
trage mills, bloody shirts and pat- 
ent return-boards, just as he would now be trad- 
ing in cow-heel flints or wooden-nutmegs if ac- 
cident hadn’t thrown him into a flood-tide of 
He is, to-day, a reproach to 


more delicate and therefore more suffering tem- 
peraments, the hardness of heart, passiun for 
domination and intense worldliness of naturally 
strong-nerved and coarser temperaments, that 
result from a system which puts absolute obedi- 
ence in the fore-front of the child’s duties be- 
fore he has any knowledge of law which alone 
makes obedience intelligent, voluntary and en- 
Nothing can so entirely shut out 
the divine law from the apprehension of a child 
as the self-will of a teacher who sets himself to 
be obeyed before he has educated the will of his 
State that has been able for two decades to | pupils to the point of choosing to obey. 

oint to Sumner and Wilson as its representa- 


tives in the first legislative tribunal of the nation, 
and any change couldn’t but be for the better. 


We do not know what example we can ask for 


I have lingered so long at the oratorio that I 
have scarce time left to tell you how, in com- 
pensation for losing the reading of the Dickens 
Carol on Christmas eve, I spent the next day at 
the beautitul village of West Newton. 
the deep snows, covering all the fields and gar- 
dens, and lodging on the trunks and branches 
of the trees, as we slowly moved along on the 
cars, reminded me of a ‘‘ Down-East” winter! 
The fifteen cousins of us that sat down to dinner 
and the two additional that came in the evening 
were more than double the number of ‘‘Cratch- 
its,” young and old, that sat down to the dinner 
The songs that were sung to 
the piano, the old psalm-tunes that never die, 
and, not least, the wonderful old violin that was 
brought out, and on which one of the party re- 
vived his skill of earlier days, were perform- 
ances that Jenny Lind, VonBulow, and even Ole 
Bull, need not have scorned. Then the young 
people introduced their recitations and panto- 
mime for the amusement of the elders, and, not 
least, after the ice-cream, the same young people 
showered sugar hearts with compliments into 
the lep of—well, no matter who, but probably 


Perhaps it will be said that it is Utopian to 
expect of the bulk of teachers to be the nurses 
ot the moral and spiritual life as well as the 
communicators of the sciences and other knowl- 
edge—that parents must give them their chil- 
dren in the proper moral and spiritual condition 
or learning. But it is not Utopian to expect of 
teachers of little children, too young to grasp 
knowledge of the world without in scientific or- 
der, that they should be qualified to give a cher- |! 
ishing spiritual and moral education to their 
It can be done within the first 
seven years of their life more easily than at any 
Indeed, it can only be perfectly 
done at that season, and therefore it is the very 
first duty of society to see that there is this 
training of kindergarten teachers for every 
Let the children be prepared for the 
primary and other schools on Froebel's system, 
which comprehends infinitely more than man- 
ipulating the gifts and mastering the occupa- 


and lived honorably. 











tion or giving object-lessons (though these are 


to be used), and school-life, instead @ in deference to her as the most venerable of 
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actions of cruelty, hatred and deception in the | the back part of the hall, to reconnoitre, per- | of 200,000 to the country, annually—the pen- 
haps, for when he came back he touched me on 


the shoulder, mistaking me for his own lady, 
and with almost childish glee he began to say: 
“This hall is crowded to"——, when, discover- 
ing his mistake, he politely bezged pardon and 
passed on before I was sufficiently recovered 
from my surprise to express my satisfaction for 
the crowded state of the hall and the apparent 
enjoyment of the audience. 


sioners to get their money on certificates from 
here through the sub-treasuries—makes some 
excitement, as it is likely to be taken from the 
calendar and passed this session. 


Ma3SaCuHwseEtTTs. 





BRIEF NOTES. 


And now it is ‘“‘A Happy New Year!” to 


everybody! 


A Metropolitan police for Boston and suburbs 


will be one of the more important matters 
brought before the General Court this winter. 


The question of the relative duties and au- 


thority of the Boston school superintendent and 
supervisors has been turned over to next year’s 
board for solution. 


The report of the judges in the department 


of education at the centennial exhibition says 
that the Boston exhibit was commendable, 
though it was not as complete as it might have 
been. 


The suit against Mayor Gaston, Postmaster 


Burt, and their advisers, for blowing up build- 
ings on the night of the great fire in 1872, has 
been withdrawn, each party paying its own 
costs. 

The Christmas decorations of St. Paul’s 
church, in this city, were arranged by (Mrs.) 
R. G. Parker & Co. Mrs. Parker is believed to 
be the only lady florist doing business in Boston 
or vicinity. 

Boston ranks among the highest in the amount 
of material furnished free to pupils. Last year 
the city furnished books to the cost of $51,879, 
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while the bill for books, stationery, etc., was 
$104,252 for 44,000 pupils. 

The Common Council had its closing session 
Thursday afternoon, and subsequently the mem- 
bers dined together at the Parker House. The 


Association. Adjoining it was the Norwich 
chapel, a tasteful edifice erected mainly through 
the gifts of the Second Congregational Church 
of Norwich, Conn.; and by the side of that a 
building called the parsonage, though in fact 


manner that, could that grest man of genius 
have heard it, would have resolved him never 
again to read it himself in Boston, aa he once 
said, after hearing it from Mr. Cowper in Liv- 
erpool, he should never do ia that city. The 


successor. 


Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Board 
of Education of Massachusetts, has resigned his 
office, to take effect on the election of his 
During the twenty years of his 
secretaryship he has devoted time and energy 


‘Harold’ to yourself.” This bestowal of honor 
upon a Lytton, at the hands of a Tennyson, 
reads strangely in view of the quarrel with which 
the names of the two houses are associated in the 
public mind. It will be remembered that Bul- 
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caturing, many specimens of which he exhibited, 
chiefly political. One represented the opposing 
political parties pelting each other with stones 
and mud; another represented the multitude of 
disaffected ones going to a doctor with their 








FOR 1877! 
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— : Aldermen close up to-day. The new govern- | °ccupied by the teachers of the school. The | various characters were given an individuality | to the advocacy of the advancing interests of | wer took occasion in his poem of the “‘New Ti- | several political ailments; snd another repre- “The C mm W alth’ ’ 
ton. ment will be organized on Monday. fire engines were unaccountably slow in get- | that abided throughout, and the representation | education. The two great measures which have | mon” to make a savage thrust at Tennyson, | sented the factions of different princes under the 0 on ) 
rH. : ting on the ground; and then water was thrown | of their several voices was most capitally por- | been most successfully promoted are the exten-| and that the latter, through the columns of | likeness of children: whi 
° =¢ high expectation by the fierce De- , i A ¢ * children; while another was repre- NEW. APER 
dec. 28, 1876. is a hia ssc all the City on the side of the buildings least exposed, and/trayed. Such humor, pathos, effective single | sive establishment of free high schools, and the | Punch, gave him a bitter answer. The ‘New | sentative of the old iad new dynasties; and pe 9 SP 
ROMISE ? y soon turned to adjoining ‘white men’s property.” | strokes of expression, and, in fine, admirable | introducing of art-education as a department of | Timon, a Romance of London,” made its ap- | another was a joke on cremation. He also had will seek, during the ensuin th to 
ocr. ’ g year, more than ever, 
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Hall offices. An out-and-out partisan success 
here by them means just the same as in New 
York. It is said the Auditor, Collector and 
Treasurer are to be the first to fall. 

David Dudley Field, the attorney for Jim 
Fisk and the Erie Railroad in their most corrupt 
and reprehensible eras, and not averse to any 
legal legerdemain by which Bill Tweed could 
escape, writes a magazine article to demonstrate 
that public morals have deteriorated! 


It seems as though the fire might have been 
warded off if timely and earnest efforts had 
been made. The colored people worked nobly, 
moving and guarding the furniture, etc. The 
whites in the main refused to help; an honor- 
able exception was the Mayor of the city, who 
worked with might and main, and implored the 
firemen ‘‘for God's sake to save the chapel,” 
but to noavail. Fortunately the property is in- 
sured to nearly its value. It is noticeable that 


elocution generally, instinct with intelligence, 
appositeness and force, are seldom found in one 
reader. His son, Archie C. Cowper, recited 
Aytoun’s “Execution of Montrose” with marked 
ability, his daughter Clara recited two composi- 
tions—a sad and a lively one—with alternate 
effect, and Mr. Cowper concluded with his vig- 
orous recital of ‘‘The Charge of Balaclava,” 
leaving out, however, the verse indicating that 
‘some one had blundered.” The treat was en- 


nial Board of Finance. 


universal application to Massachusetts schools. 

Fifty thousand dollars have been raised in 
Philadelphia, from five hundred subscriptions 
of a hundred dollars each, as a testimonial to 
the admirable manner in which Mr. John Welsh 
performed his duties as president of the Centen- 
At his request this 
money has been devoted to found a professor- 
ship of history in the University of Pennsylva- 
Provost Stillé holds the professorship. 


pearance in 1846—four years before Tennyson 
received the laurel. It was published anony- 
mously and made a great sensation. Its com- 
pliment to the bard who now dedicates his poem 
to its author’s son is couched in such lines as 
the following :— 

The jingling melody of purloined conceits 
Out-babying Wordsworth, and out-glittering 
Keats, 

Where all the airs of patchwork-pastoral chime 
To drowsy cars in Tennysonian rhyme. 








ding to a t 


@ caricature of the trading agency, including 
himself, to which he belonged. 

In his collection were some beautiful photo- 
graphic views—the famous mountain Fusianna, 
as seen in the distance; the little river near 
which the lecturer lived in Japan, and the bridge 
built by the Portuguese in 1630; the island 
where the Christians were massacred; a pictu- 
resque way | 


le; and a pagoda 





with five stories, each story of which has a sym- 
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MARK DOWN THIS DAY 


secure a welcome from the intelligent and progress- 
ive members of the community, interested in 


The Advanced Thought of New 
England. 


The best sayings of EMERSON, PHILLIPS, ALCOTT, 
WEISS, Wasson, HIGGINSON, Conway, Mrs. HowE 

Mrs. LIVERMORE, Mrs. STONE, GANNETT, and the 
other forerunners of opinion and conviction, will be 


uch "mew would The Common Council has voted not to ex- | no mention of this fire has been made through | joyed by all present. A memorial tablet is to be placed in the chapel | Let School-Miss Alfred vent her chaste delight | bolic meaning representing spiritual conditions. 
sibility. They pend money for the purchase of a tablet to des-/ the associated press, nor by telegraph to the PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. of the University commemorative of these ser- On ‘dar ling little rooms so warm and bright,” | But not all the people there have seen these fa- 57 Rough Beaver SRO SD ANS peeeented 26 seen. oc wtered, and 
ivor of the gods ignate Christ church as the site of an import-|jeading Northern newspapers. It will be seen that Wendell Phillips gives the | yioog, pyle Scape er » | Mous localities, just as many in Boston have Ms apnisenatis qind- ehethadieal Sori. 
“‘blue-fly singing i’ ne. = 
y singing pa Garments. The brave and satisfying discourses of Rev. M.J. 


‘ime letting their 
ntage of position 
hey vociferously 


ant event in our revolutionary war. That was 
where the lanterns were hung out as the signal 
to Paul Revere to start on his ride of alarm to 











BUSINESS NOTES. 


The Commonwealth proprietors set furth the 


Arts.” Mr. Phillips is cortinually elucidating 


entertainment to-morrow (Sunday) evening, 
being his much-admired lecture on ‘‘The Lost 


Gen. James W. Nye, ex-Senator from Nevada, 
died at White Plains, Westchester county, N. 
Y., on Monday, aged sixty-one. 


He was born 


Tennyson’s acknowledgment was in part as 
follows :— 
We knew him out of Shakespeare’s art, 


never visited Bunker Hill monument. 
Many of these decorations are illustrative of 


ancient legends, of which there are many ver- 21 Matelasse Cloth 


SAVAGE will contigue to be a feature of the paper. 


As hitherto THE COMMONWEALTH Will be a firm 


1 that State does th t ‘ i iti igi- |. 2 . : RO Ta 

ame. Senator nn Seater pony 3 claims of their journal for 1877 elsewhere. — and each repetition has much origi in Madison county in 1815. He was a lawyer And the grand old curses that he spoke, ew the real meaning of which it is difficult to Garm t supporter of Republican politics, an index of literary 

Se aa ‘The one-hundredth anniversary of the battle ©, Cidledhis abi tik seca geeks ta he y. ae of considerablle ability, bat was more success- The old Timon, with his mighty heart obtain because the Japanese generally know so ents. development, a friend to woman-suffrage, temper- 

pela . hay of ‘Teenten. was: eilebenis at: rN TFs 1 ie, ial alls doen at eel A d the orders of the building | {¥! a# 4 politician. During the memorable can- Which greatly longing broke. little, and to which they are so indifferent. If . ance, labor-reform, and all elevating causes that ask 

panes SO eee Tuesday, all the features of the revolutionary en- , __ & poor season, and the orders of the building d the North So died the old; here comes the new! one makes enquiries of a Ja b h 34 Plain Beaver 

the revelations bei TIES rates. inspector for more safeguards against fire, have | °**° of 1860 he canvassed the Northern States Regard him, a familiar face, _ . ee ee the attention and respect of the community. It will 
gagement being reproduced, including the cross- for Lincoln and Hamlin, and was the most popu-| I thought we knew him—why, ‘tis you, matters he will most likely ask his interlocutor Garm ents try to be bright; to enliven every home; to be com- 
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ing of the Delaware by Washington's forces, 
the fight in the town, and the final surrender of 
the Hessians. An immense concourse of peo- 
ple witnessed the event. 


The joint committee of the Aldermen and | bring out warm endorsements from their users. 
Common Council appointed to confer with the | See the card on our last page. ‘ 


Park commissioners report in favor of an ex- 
penditure of two millions of dollars for public 
park purposes, favoring early action looking to 
the construction of a boulevard on the Charles 
river side of the Back Bay district, and urging 
care in the selection of other sites. 

For the great international exhibition at Paris 


The Prince of Wales 
has authorized the British ambassador at Paris 
to declare, in his name, that he will send for ex- 
hibition the fine collection of interesting and j 
precious objects that he brought with him from 
the East. 

The Turkish government has adopted a new 
written constitution. They are to have a par- 
liament, a responsible ministry, and a body of 
fundamental law which is to be nominally out 
of the reach of the sovereign. But it is an old 
device of absolute sovereigns to form legisla- 
tive chambers as a hollow concession to popu- 
lar rights when they are unwilling to relinquish 
an iota of their own authority. Nothing but 
the application of Russian salve will ever cure 
the burns of Turkey. 

It was, we believe, Rev. Dr. Tyng, of New 
York, who lately told the women of his con- 
gregation that if they would wear one-button 
gloves, instead of three-button gloves, the sav- 
ing in two years would pay the debt on his 
church, or support an orphanage, or something 
of the kind. One of the women now replies: d 
“If Mr. —— does noi succeed with his gloves, | ® 


r 


let him try upon cigars; there would be more | i# also selling men’s, youths’, boys’ and chil- 


than the saving in gloves. He would gain by d 


it, and the men of his congregation would be | $3 to $30! Parents and others should look in 
cleaner and live longer.” This is certainly a| at the corner of Washington and Essex streets. 


fair retort. 


the correspondence between the United States |4 


‘“‘The Salutation” and ‘‘The Encore,” both by 
Mr. L. O. Emerson, a master in his way. 


ments with the great tenor and vocal teacher, 
Signor Francisco Fillippi, and the distinguished 
organist, Mr. W. J. D. Leavitt, and is now ready 
the contracts for the buildings and other works | to form classes. 1 
Phare already given out. The opening wiil be on 

‘the 1st of May, 1878. 


Cushman & Brooks), Temple place, a new de- 
parture is taken with the close of the holidays. 
The stock is replenished, and all the desirable 
ladies’ goods are marked down, and will be sold | © 
without reserve. 


with a rearrangement of all their stock, anda 
splendid display does it make! Goods suitable 
for presents, as well as magnificent lines of sta- 
ple furniture, are offered at ten per cent. less 
than at any other store in Boston. 


d the temporary closing of the Globe 





James Dingley & Co., 18 Milk street, have 
supplies for invalids and hospitals of the finest 
quality. 


Theater. 


evening, a grand entertainment in aid of the 


The repairs will cost $30,000. : 
There will be at Music Hall, next Wednesday dotes was inexhaustible, 








Those Collins’ voltaic plasters continue to 
Oliver Ditson & Co. issue more music-books— 
i 


Mr. Carlyle Petersilea has completed arrange- 


inen draperies, etc. 


on. They are beautiful goods. 
At the popular store of E. F. Cushman (late 


Souther & Hooper will begin the new year 


emand for its prize overcoat, selling at $25, i 
nd is making friends by this liberal offer. It 


ren's overcoats and ulsters at all prices from 


° 


Charity Fund of Post No. 7, G. A. R., consiat- 
ing of remarks by Gen. Horace Binney Sargent, 


comicalities, eccentricities, legerdemain and mil- 


This Post does much good in its charities. 


Whitney, Warner & Frost are making their} London has recently made has been the means 
annual sale of remnants, to be closed out with- | of awakening the attention of the Christian Ev- | ® 
out regard to value or cost. They embrace | idence Society, and they have appointed a cler- | tanks of society, from the highest down; for 
goods in each of their several departments of|gyman to preach against his doctrines every | one hears of him in all. He was the guest of 
Sunday evening during Advert in St. Luke's | peers and county families in various parts of the 
Shepard, Norwell & Co. have marked down, | Church, opening with Rev. Stanley Leathers, | Country; at Oxford and Cambridge he was re- 
and are selling at very low figures, some choice | M- A-. and proceeding with Rev. Dr. Barker, ceived with marked attention. The Shakespe- 
ough-beaver, matelasse-cloth and plain-beaver | the [Jast Bampton lecturer. The Archbishop |T 


garments—their concluding supply for the sea- of Canterbury is president of that society, and h zs A i 
it amounts to a equare encounter with the | thought to resemble a highly-cultivated English- 


church. The society is so hard pressed as to | man rather than the usual idea of an American. 
accuse him of atheism! They will be made to | Alexander Ellis, late president of the Philologi- 
Mr. Conway has a| cal Society, whose great work on English pro- 
perfect faith in God, while confessing him in- | 2unciation hag made him the chief authority on 
omprehensible—traceable in the evolution and | that subject, is reported to have said of ‘him 
progress of the human heart and the world— | that his English could not be told from that of 
and has good grounds for his faith in the inti-|@ university-bred Englishman.” 

A London correspondent of an English paper 


back down and apologize. 


mations of immortality. 


nial exposition.” 


value. 
power of the country was very great. 
viewed the different departments of the educa- 
tional exhibit at Philadelphia, considering that | uel Baker.” 
f the mechanical and industrial drawings the | have been led astray by some spiritual agency, 
as I have not been bodily present in London for 
everal weeks, and I should prefer a lunatic 
asyium to any National Association of Spirit- 


The Boston Journal, for 1877, will give its | most notable, and the kindergarten of the next 
The President on Tuesday sent to the Senate | readers the latest and fullest news from all/ importance. He declared, unreservedly, that 
uarters of the world, admirably arranged, and | miscellaneous books and newspapers, which do | ualists. Lest by your announcement my friends 


he department commander, singing, readings, 


tary tableaux. Music by the Germania bard. 


sanity. 





TOPICS OF THOUGHT. 





lar stump-speaker ofthatday. His fund of anec- 
and as a humorist he 
had few equals. In 1861 he was appointed Gov- 
ernor of Nevada Territory, and served in that 
capacity until the adoption of a State constitu- 
tion, when he was chosen a United States Sena- 
tor for the term which closed in 1871, 
his retirement from public life he has been a 
great sufferer from disease which brought on in- 


Since 


Richard Grant White is complimented by one 
of the London weeklies as an American who 


Mr. Conway writes to us, under date of Dec. | #peaks like an Oxford man and looks like a 


6, that the excitement which his movement in | S¥atdsman. 


A London correspondent says: 
‘‘Few Americans see England as Mr. White 
ems to have seen it, in all quarters and in all 


eans made much of him, and he was made an 


William T. Harris, of St. Louis, superintend- | lately stated that Sir Samuel Baker, the African 


on the educational significance of the centen- | &' 
He spoke of the esthetic ef- | an African traveller. 


mportant item in estimating its educational | plied :— 
I have observed with extreme surprise, in 
your columns, that ‘‘among those who applied 
for admission to membership” of the British Na- 
tional Association of Spiritualists ‘‘was Sir Sam- 
Your London correspondent must 


As a spectacle its effect on the directive 
He re- 


ent of schools in that city, spoke to the teachers | traveller, has been admitted to the British Asso- 


in convention at Springfield, the other evening, | ciation of Spiritualists. 
ard to the name—it being Captain Burton, also 
But the announcement 


The Eagle Clothing Company still finds a good fects of the exhibition, which he considered an| W48 sufficient for Sir Samuel, who thus re- 


He was in fault in re- 


and Great Britain on the subject of extradition. | intelligibly printed. For a long while the Jour- | not belong to the schools, but succeed it, are| #94 the public should consider that I had be- 


The conclusion shows that the treaty has been | ” 
restored to vitality by the act of Great Britain | 2 


al has held a commanding position among the /the most potent educators in the civilization 
ewspapers of Boston, and its vigor, sagacity | of to-day. For this reason the higher schools | this letter to contradict the extraordinary state- 


° 


ome a suitable inmate for such a charitable in- 
stitution, may I beg the favor of an insertion of 


receding from its former position. Our goy- | and enterprise are as manifest now as ever. It} ang colleges are no longer essential to the ob-| mentof your London correspondent? Willyou 





The padded maa that wears the stays !— 
That killed the girls and thrilled the boys 
With dandy pathos, when you wrote, 

A lion, you, that made a noise 
And shook a mane, en peptlotte ! t 
But you, sir, you are hard to please, t 
You never look tut half content— 
Not like a gentleman at ease, 
With moral breadth of temperament. 
For what with sneers and what with jeers, 
You cannot let a body be; 
It's always ringing in your ears— 
‘‘They call this man as good as me.” 
But men of long-enduring hopes, 
Can pardon little would-be Popes 0 
And Brummels, when they try to sting. 
What profit now to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt, 
A dapper foot, a little hand, 
It half the little soal is dirt? 


old” to his ancient enemy’s son. 





ART NOTES. 


others. We understand the price to be paid is 
$12,000, gold—the same as for the Sumner 
statue by the same artist. 


His complexion is rosy, and his eyes brilliant | tg 
and full of expression. 


is covered with patches of color. The most re-| th 
markable characteristic of Doré is his ceaseless | go 


a 
band. 


h 


w 


The competitors for the honor of producing the | 7 


e in Japan. 


asses, and are allowed to follow these 


THE WOMAN'S MEETING. 


ture nothing is lost; every atom is absorbed 
d assimilated into other forms. 


what he has already heard, and, whatever it may 
be, he will say that is right. 
He read specimens of their poetry, a stanza 
consisting of thirty-one syllables in five lines;|€he heavy cloths we shall re- 
he first line of five syllables, the next of seven, 
he next five, and the last two of seven lines 
each. The trans'‘ation of one of the poems was prices are made to close. 
story similar to that of Andromeda sacrificed 
to a monster and rescued by her future hus- 
That of another was the story of a lady 
who, when mourning the absence of her lover, 
appened to see a toiling spider whose success 
And heedless what this hour may bring, restored her courage and proved the forerunner 
f the lover’s return. 
Mr. Pfoundes seems to have enjoyed the so- 
cial life of the Japanese, their entertainments, 
hen the treasures of art were brought out from 
their recesses and hung in alcoves for the in- | ——————— 
Time, which softens resentments, long ago | *Pection of guests, or when dancing-girls were 
didits beneficent work. Bulwer doubtless lived | introduced to give variety to and farther en- 
to regret the passage in the ‘““New Timon,” and liven these festive accessories. These dancing- 
Tennyson now formally records the forgiveness | 8itls (unlike Japanese ladies, who wear more 


onorary member of the Garrick Club. He was | Which he long ago awarded by dedicating “Har- subdued colors and less showy fans and other 
ornaments) are arrayed in gorgeous colors, are 


milar in character to the same classes with us, 
and many of them manifest equal talent with 
actors at home in the delineation of character. 
heir singing is falsetto, but their voices are 

tatue of ex-Mayor Josiah Quincy, Sr., for the susceptible of cultivation, as in cases they have rr cratic see ongsrreaeagti ~ 
City Hall grounds, have been Messrs. Thomas | been taught to sing. They belong to the poorer|s 
Ball, William W. Story and Thomas A. Gould. | o} 
Three models have been presented, all of gen-| for a living, 
eral or special excellence. The committee, pl 
after consideration, have awarded the statue to | eg 
Mr. Thomas Ball, whose statuette of Mr. Quincy | a] 


The flowers 


the question, | Towels, Doylies, Handkerchiefs, 'Ti- 
dies, 


WHITNEY, WARNER & FROST, 


| 


The above Garments are all 





prehensive, concise and laconic; holding to the hard- 
money faith, honor 


among politicians, integrity 


everywhere, and unlimited contempt for pharisaism 
and humbuggery in general, 
as hitherto, only much more so, as time and opportu- 


In a word, it will be, 





ceive this season, and low 
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sic 


papers, mechanically, that comes to our office. 
editor fills its pages with an admirable variety of lit- 
erary miscellany. 
and wholesome comments and criticisms upon the 
events of the hour. 


—OFr— 
L | N E N S : 
+ the inte) ior State journals, adds these comments :— 


rgaus, however, it 
I 


the life of the country, anc 


nity are given us for more successfully working out 
our plans, 


“PUBLIC OPINION.” 


Our newspaper brethren are quick to dctect a good 


journal, and therefore we quote a word or two from 


few of them upon ‘*THE COMMONWEALTH” to show 


the uniform quality of their commendations. 


The Boston Journal says—and in so doing but her- 


alds the universal encomium :— 


The Commonwealth has always been a neat-looking, 


well made up, high-toned, enterprising weekly, ac- 
ceptable in the family and exerting a good influence 
a ae = the public; and we are glad to see that it is likely 
o) 


a least double its present years in prosy erity. 


Zion's Herald, of the Methodist persuasion, re- 


marks for the religious brotherhood :— 


The Commonwealth is one of the handsomest news: 
Its 


His leaders are usually pointed 


‘ Every department of the paper 
conducted with admirable fairness and ability. 


The Salem Gazette, an excellent representative of 


The Commonwealth is a well-edited paper, and in- 
resting both as regards its original and selected 


hopworn Linen Goods of every de- ee san peg originally started =e pelionl rp my 
u ) i 

‘ cription, is now open. This sale in- of: “advanced” views in politice. Like fo-pace Sedbewe 
practices | cludes our entire accumulation of 
though there are no very poor peo-/ Remnants for a year of Table Linens 
an. This fact, if fact indeed it be,/of all grades, Pillow Linens and|/| 
upled with the existence of our numerous Linen Sheetings, Hucks, Crashes den; and for years he has conducted it upon business 
eRieatien \ lh e mshouses mainly filled with the miserable andj and To 

indicates that the city will have a noble statue | degraded poor, and the army of respectable and 

of Mr. Quincy. The model will of course be bankrupt poor outside, suggests Shepwees: Sakis. Citi: Papkinn, 
improved by suggestions from the family and | «Who are the real heathen?” 


became a burden to, and a tax 


von, its Owners. It was a species of property of 


which the more a man owned the poorer he might be 


id to be. In this condition Mr. Slack took it, re- 


ieving those rcsponsible for its existence of a bur- 


principles and with general fairness and ability, till 
wellings. Also, Soiled and | now it is a well established and paying newspaper, 
and welcomed every week by a handsome list of sub- 


ribers. 


But the constant readers of a journal are, perhaps 
Shirt-Fronts, the best judges of its merits. They know, certainly 
Blankets, Quilts, and every kind of what suits them. The following is an extract trom 
On Sunday last, at the woman’s meeting, Dr. | Housekeeping Goods. To be Closed 
Clisby presided, and, after reading a poem and| Out without regard to VALUE or 
Gustave Doré, according to a recent corre-| selections from the Hebrew and Persian scrip- | COST. 

spondent, is in person small, thin and wiry. | tures, Rev. Mary H. Graves spoke on ‘“Immor- 
lity,” drawing her argument and illustrations 
He wears his hair long, | from nature, its changes and transformations. 
falling upon his shoulders. His working-coat | Iq viewing external nature in the spring when| 143 TREMONT STREET. 
e earthis crowned with living verdure, and we 
e all things rejoicing in a renewed existence, 
activity. These is no living artist who can | we say, ‘Can God forget his child to save?” In 
equal him in productiveness, and it is said that | ng 
were all his drawings, sketches and pictures an 
placed end to end, the line would stretch from | which die and give place to others are not types 


letter of a reader in old Plymouth—grand ground 
for appreciation of independence and right senti- 
ment. It is only asample of many we might quote, 
were we desirious of extending such encomiums ;— 


I do not believe you have a reader who appreciates 
our excellent journal better than myself. 


Indeed, 
is our pride to recommend it to cur large circle ot 


friends as by far the best and’ most real paper in the 


uotry, and I know we have sent you many sub- 
ribers. You manage to put into it every week all 
are always on the rght 


je. Iam sure it would be a real calamity to lose 


your Commonwealth, 


THE COMMONWEALTH” 


profession! : ; i first-class famil d busi r, and | taini ; i kindly oblige me by giving equal promi i 
ernment re d to consider tl s-|is a first-class family and business paper, and | taining of the higher education, and lu- | kindly oblige me by giving equal prominence in , . aye ‘ 
“9 2 vat = € x er ee welcome everywhere. ‘ n ; . a - : "g are yall" | size of type and position in your columns to this Paris to Lyons. His studio displays a number | of immortality, but rather the elements of which | 66 ”9 
uculent speech tion of an amendment of the arent $0 as to yn ee able only as auxiliaries to that end. letter, which declares that not a shadow of foun- | of pictures in various stages of progress, pre- they are composed. Animals and plants seem PRIZE is published every SATURDAY MORNING, at 
tee paswte’ 4 crease the class of offenses for which extradi-| ALLEN AND ROWELL'S PERMANENT CARBON POR-/ yy) Jennings, who used to edit the New York | dation exists for such a charge of aberration of| senting great contrasts of subject and style. | to Bip ie coker da Ga he Site SaeaavEn 
One Te tion may be claimed. The President says he aca sini : ; intellect ?—Truly yours, Samuel W. Baker. F : eo ORe : end of their being, and though ani- OVERCOAT 30 FRANKLIN STREET, COR. 
is hak we ene ee Photography has long since been universally Times, is now the London correspondent of The He is equally rapid and indiscriminate in con- | mals are destined to suffer, yet man is ever 9 iii aes Writ ihien oticeas 
,',%, shall now demand the surrender of fugitive : World. He is an Englishman. In one of his Se versation, running from one topic to another : : ‘ A : (OW cocks trams Wy aaaieg ‘ 
though the De- a : ; |acknowledged as the best method of taking restless and discontented; however manifold his} ywehich th t at tl l 
; : griminals from England, and shall entertain : aie recent letters he says :— is LITERARY NOTES. with great vivacit 1 ey puta 1e€ 1OW 
ymething extfa. / + aias faithful portraits, but, unfortunately, it is well : : eke y advantages he never reaches the goal. The : TERMS: 
requisitions from that government. There is a great deal of drunkenness here. : ’ - P price of 
Dom Pedro's book of travels will probably be The breaking up of Mr. Johnston’s art-gallery | world is full of unfinished monuments. We $2.50 PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE. (Post: 


k n that ordinary photographs, technicall : 
Edward Everett Hale explained, at the New ats gil sion a? 8s sa dia sa I never saw so much in any other country, dur- ; ‘ 
England dinner, why his ancestors did not land WOWN, RS" PUTER PMate, Ate Be PP ing all my wanderings, and they have been | published in January. 


mbers who went 
in New York, through his insolvency, must have | ever seem to stand on the threshold of the temple 


been a severe pang to theowner. But he stood] of science. Hawthorne, Dickens and Buckle 


rk to talk with age prepaid by the publishers.) 


through spontaneous and gradual changes re- | many. 


I know very well that strong drink is 


$25, 








ice and threat in ‘ 
publicans don’t ee ae omy wav saan sulting from the chemical decomposition of the sag ag pretty prot Legis psec States; Beoitiyacs sede ‘visas ic aaa it like a hero. It was one of the largest and | died leaving their works unfinished. The great — 
unanimous, who Ond CWOREY-CIgHE OF DiS SACESOTS S000 Wen | metaiiie snl of Whh the aes Mel eee i ee q ; choicest private galleries in the country. Ev-| picture of Washington Allston, ‘The Feast of 
ze under his hat, at Plymouth, Bagiens, fon ee attra — are composed. Recently, however, means have mina 0 xeon rg "Todaeriiee a bai sors wits sie — me ery picture in it was a gem, and many were mas- | Belshazzar,” as it now hangs, though its excel-|iS8 Made from the finest CHARLES W. SLACK & SON, 
deal for several “Mayflower,” with Miles Standish and Gov. been discovered for producing photographic pic-|the fact with sorrow. In some towns every Summer,” and, since, the water of rather tire- | terpieces. Among the latter were Turner's fa-|lences are discernible, yet is a proof of the} American Elysian, a small, BOSTON, MASS. 
is hat—drinking Carver on board, eaves pen Holland to thie) | tos as permanent and unfading as the prints | Other shop seems to be a public house. It is sq | some letters from Europe, is living in a chalet | mous ‘Slave Ship,” Church's ‘‘Niagara,” Troy- vanity of human endeavor. If there be no im-| neat pattern. hea iene (| a 
clf disagreeable country. 7 he ‘Mayflower touched there, and| |» engravings which adorn the walls of our Ai aigaach eee at on the banks of Lake Lucerne. on’s ‘Autumn Morning,” Zamacois’ ‘*Two Cun- | mortality, then man alone of all created beings b P P « ied 8; 
ads. la heues his one hundred and twenty-eight ancestors ap- dwellings, and as enduring as the printed pages | Hereford, which is a éathadeds city and eek “One of the first books I ever read,” says | fessors,” and Decamp’s ‘Turkish Patrol.” | seems unsuited to his condition, discordant and ound with cloth, -s. de- ) } (; | \ ll \ \ 
e incomparable plied for passage. Miles Standish told Gov. of the books of our libraries, so that now the | ably a very virtuous and well-conducted place. | John G. Whittier, “‘was Shakespeare. I found | These and similar canvasses brought prices way | unhappy. Can we not learn from the mapifes- sirable, and made by first- e e | 9 
) get rid of him. Carver that one humdred and twenty-eight as | | ¢.ct and beautiful images of the camera can | 1n London the gin-palaces would afford a bril- | an old copy of the plays when I was a boy, and | up in the thousands, Church's Niagara fetching | tations of nature that the human soul is of a|}Class Journeymen Tailors, 
‘erry, if he is to— fine-looking emigrants as he ever saw were). ,ocured with absolute safety against the as- = — at Big aes _ ee: I used to smuggle it in my pocket when I went | the highest price, namely, $12,500. The total|eimple uncompounded nature, of inestimable| under the supervision of SUCOESSOR TO 
second Wednes- waiting to come on board, but the governor, in| . 1115 of time. This important result has been onk = eax Whet a sight is a gin-shop in or | t the fields to work, and read it at stolen inter- | receipts of the sale amounted to upwards of| worth and destined to immortality? After the Mr. W.L.P l f ushman & Brooks 
‘ifie vote of the his deference to the law, announced that the accomplished by what is known as the carbon around Drury lane on Saturday night! In all vals.” $330,000—rather more than the collection origi- | reading of the paper an interesting discussion — a ee ee oe OTR ’ 
As viat is the limit of emigration had been reached, and he process, which is applicable alike to all the va- — — there was ie ee per mgt It is said that Bret Harte’s “Two Men of | nally cost. took place, in which one lady stated that she Custom Department. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE 
with which Mr. eanht nut take Shem. rious kinds of portraits heretofore produced by pre Sie Goa dadwtare alee ate Wil Sandy Bar,” which was printed in Osgood’s | Among the other prices realized at the sale,a|had no belief in a conscious existence after We place it upon our counters as U 
) unquestionably A Hartford correspondent states that Francis | ordinary photography, from the small visiting- | scrambling together after gin amid a deafening | “Little Classic Series,” will not be published. | little painting by Knaus, called ‘The Old Beau,” | death. She wished to do all the good possible | the Having reiirranged his stock since the Holiday 
expires om the J. Parker of Boston lately sent each member of | card to pictures the size of life. This process, | uproar of curses and obscenity. Hogarth’s pic- | Mr. Stuart Robson holds the copyright on the | brought $3000; it was offered for sale when|in this life, but supposed the elements which “Prize” Overcoat penriichcic ss ender gamed 
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the Connecticut Historical Society copies of his | ; 
pamphlet, ‘Col. William Prescott, the Com- |¢ 
mander in the Battle of Bunker's Hill,” with the 
motto, ‘* Honor to whom honor is due.” Con- 


made by Allen & Rowell, of our own city. 
This consisted of enlarged photographs in per- 


n its actual results, was shown in the late cen- | ° 
ennial exhibition in the magnificent exhibit S 


f **Gin Lane” is scarcely any exaggeration of 


day in the very heart of London. 


in another column, a sub-cummittee of the St. 


hundred different localities to be found this 
pressed. 


Apropes of Miss PeaboJy’s communication, 


play, and demands that the edition be sup- 


Shakespeare has gradually become preémi- 
nently a German study during a century just 


always at a profit to the seller. Church’s ‘‘Ni- 
agara” was first sold, in New York city, for 
$5000, and was printed in litho-tint in London; 


first exhibited in New York, a few years ago, at | composed her body would nourish other bodies; 
$400; it has since been sold many times, and | and hoped to live in her works, but had no rea- 
son to hope for immortality. Others thought 


THE LADIES OF BOSTON 


It is a Gentleman’s Overcoat in/Qne of the Finest assortments of DE- 
that the hope of immortality cheered us on| °VEry Semse of the word. Gentlemen |s7RABLE GOODS to be found on the 
through the darkness and trials of this life. A| Will inquire for this coat, and will be counters of any store in this city; such 


te. —The House necticut, says the correspondent, sends its com-| manent pigments. Those handsome and life- 
: . os : ’ : i Louis school-board reports that the kindergar- | completed. On the 20th September, 1776, Ham. | ‘ : : 
lectoral vote are pliments to Mr. Parker, and reminds him of | jixe pictures had been enlarged from small pic- err tt eh « ae i det wens gesteebul Sut ths Rest tine ia Charmne | Gee to the Corcoran Gallery, in Washing- | Jady said she had been taught that it was her| shown the best Bargain ever offered. aé Waderwcer, Linen: Oambric Handher- 
ven among the Judge Hoarg remark that Dr. J. Hammond | tyres and finished, some in colors, others in ted ia Ate ticked 1g \at Hombarg, aud an the Sdth Geptember in the ton. Alston's “Spalatzo,” which the artist| duty to be contented in the place assigned her, ; ’ ’ : ; 
y plan. Messrs. Trumbull bas made the most effective argument | pastel or crayon, furnishing an absolutely per- —— = ergartens spe A ablis pee wecunt fear, tu. eelbliente the onntenaty, the painted for $500, and which has been many | but found it impossible. Another quoted the chiefs, Silk Handkerchiefs, Hemstitched 
ee ee . : times in the market, brought $3900. The| saying that a ‘Healthy discontent lies at the it AGLE CLOTHING COMPANY and Colored Bordered Handkerchiefs, La- 
iid 


partisans, cannot 


on that controversy, in four lines, that has yet 


manent picture with all the fidelity of the graphic 
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upils for each, or a total of 1300 pupils. 


The | tragedy was put upon the stage at Hamburg 


“Slave Ship,” by Turner, which it was sup- 


foundation of all progress.” 





ies’ and Gentlemen’s Silk Mufflers, Gents’ 


ith them in any been made. These four lines were to the effect | art, ~The wonderful skill displayed in these pic- : 
: : i ? si i i dy of 

ned into i ‘the dit meni : ae : expenditures tor carrying on these twenty-six | with all modern accessories, of careful study : ; Mt 

eile ar nk tenis Geen me ei — — oe . _— — eae & kindergartens during the scholastic year 1876- | scenery and costume, and psychological analy- ay eee be nee y * rey) ee sang ~ BUSINESS NOTICES. > peasant Madras Handkerchiefs, Initial Handker- 
arguments, hi ev “| was only an example of what 1s dally accom-; - 3 . ‘ = shi : or collector, was bid in for a oston lady, at q 9 

tion, that a Connecticut general was commanded | plished at the magnificent atelier of the exhibi- | ‘‘ will be about $8500, not including salaries, | sis of the chief — $10,000; the picture cost Mr. Johnston about | ===> WASHINGTON & ESSEX STS., chiefs, ALL FINE and VERY DESIRA- 

ere is no proba- by a lot of Massachusetts colonels at Bunker | tors in Boston. Theirs is probably the best and which latter item will be more than balanced| Mr. Lowell dedicates his new volume of odes $12,000; as a work of art it has little merit, and | _08¥!TALS will do well to secure their supplies of dec30 UNDER BOYLSTON BANK. it | BLE STYLES. Also fine Linen Collars 

the Senate and Hill.” Massachusetts, he adds, had best content fully fitted and furnished: in: the by the advanced classes which these pupils will | to his friend of The Nation: To E. L. Godkin, ‘ld be kabbe of duis cha beak Mae chs : WINES and LiQvors for invalids from JaAXEs DING. | and Onuffs, Neckties, Ruchings, Jabots 

he Senate ¢ ne ’ , most tastefully fitted-up enter when they arc almitted into the district |i" cordial acknowledgement of his eminent ser- | would be unsalable at any price but for the name | ;,y & Co., 18 Milk strect, as their stock is large and WINTER AND SPRING 1877 eng es a ng 9 : > 
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herself with the honor of having given birth 
to the real hero of that fray—Gen. Israel Put- 
nam. 

A new exposer of spiritualism has turned up— 


ton. 


seance, in Tremont row, the other night. 
sooner had she been seated in the cabinet, se- 


ali explained until they seemed childishly sim- 
ple. The most interesting experiment was the 
duplicate of Mrs. Hardy's paraffine spirit-hand 
materialization, and consisted of the production 
of a neatly-moulded hand in a box previously 
locked and placed in the cabinet. Mrs. Kel- 
logg afterwards showed the manner of making 
the mould, which is really a very delicate and 
difficult operation. 


country, embracing, among other conveniences, 
a splendid Hanaford passenger-elevator, which 
the number of their patrons has long compelled 
them to keep in constant operation from seven’ 
formerly a medium—Mres. L. E. Kellogg ot Bos- | o'clock in the morning until six in the evening. 
She exposed completely the common cab- | Besides the enlargement of photographs, no 
inet juggiery of the spiritualists at a private | matter how old, Messrs. Allen & Rowell apply 
No | the carbon process to the reproduction of per- 
fect fac similes of prints from engravings, line 
curely tied, than bells were rung and accord- | or mezaotint, stipple or etchings, and also for 
eons and other musical iustruments played, a la| reproducing original drawings or designs, in 
the most accomplished medium. The handcuff | line or half-line ‘twash,” while drawings, etc., 
trick, the iron-cage test, rope tying and untying, | in colored pigments can be copied in the same 
spirit forms, raising of a table, and other equally | tint as the originals. The jury of award were 
wonderful manifestations, were produced, and | much pleased with the high artistic standard of 


these pictures, and awarded to the exhibitors a 
diploma of the highest merit and the medal of 
honor. , Their address is Allen & Rowell, 25 
Winter atreet, Boston, Mass. 








THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 


HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The fourth concert, Tuesday afternoon, was 
opened with Rietz’s concert-overture (op. 7), 


ity amongst all 


exists anywhere else. 
zealous and intelligent ladies serve as volun- 
teer assistants, and the applications of more N 
have to be declined for want of vacant posi- 
tions. 


of Tufts College, died at Somerville Sunday. 


idea of handling their skirts from seeing him 
play with his coat-tails on the stage. 





1 of this 





call :— 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Charles Tufts, n’nety-five years old, founder 


John B. Gough thinks the ladies took their 





& a ; vice in heightening and purifying tue tone of 
schools. The receipts from pupils for supplies, | our political thought, this volume is dedicated.” 
at one dollar per quarter from each pupil (all | But still the poet did not feel himself at liberty 
those who cannot pay are admitted free), will | * 
amount to about $3500. These institutions en- 
joy a great and constantly-increasing popular- | for, The purifying effect of Mr. Godkin’s politi- 
nity, and | cal ethics did not have any such result in Mr. 
they promise from present evidences to become Lowell's case.—Independent. 

an important addition to the system of public 
schools. It is believed that no organized sys- | seasonable at this hour, was by the late Eliza- 
tem of kindergartens of such magnitude and|beth H. Whittier, sister of the well-known 
under the care of a board of public instruction | poet :— 
Nearly one hundred |The pilgrim and stranger who through the day 
Holds over the desert his trackless way, 

Where the terrible sands no shade have known, 
o sound of life save the camel’s moan, 

Hears at last, through the mercy of Allah to all, 
From his tent-door at evening the Bedouin's 


o folllow Mr. Godkin’s advice, and betray the ‘ 
trust confiled to him by voting for a different | get rid of it at any price. 
candidate from the one they wished him to vote | tures brought very respectable prices. Wins- 


The following poem, entitled ‘‘Charity,” so 


‘Whoever thou art whose need is great, 
In the name of God, the Compassionate 
And Merciful One, for thee I wait.” 

For gifts in his name of food and rest 

The tents of Islam of God are blest. 

Thou who hast faith in the Christ above, 

Shall the Koran teach thee the law of love? 

O Christian! open thy heart and door, 

Cry east and west to the wandering poor :— 


of its painter and the widely extravagant praise 


choice, and prices very low. 





bestowed upon it by Mr. Ruskin, who became | = 
so thoroughly tired of it that he was glad to 
The American pic- 


low Homer’s ‘‘Prisoners to the Front” brought 
$1800; but Cole’s four great allegorical pictures, 
called ‘*The Voyage of Life,” for which the 


In Trinity Church, Weymo 
Rev. John Wright, of South Boston, the Rev. Samuel 
R. oe and Miss Helen M, Dunbar, both of Wey- 
mouth. 
In Cambridgeport, Nov. 30, by Rev. Dr. Dyson, Mr. 
Thomas S. Calvin to Miss Herrietta A. Gray, sister 
of Mrs. William Wells Brown. 





_ MARRIAGES. 


uth, 26th inst., ‘by the 





artist received $5000, sold for only $3100. The 
two small Meissoniers brought enormous prices, 
altogether disproportioned to the works of some 


and much the better painting of the two, called 


36390. 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


MR. PFOUNDES AGAIN ON JAPAN. 
Mr. Pfoundes’ lecture at the Parker Frater- 
nity rooms, on Saturday evening (week), on Ja- 
pan was supplementary to that previously de- 
livered at the Art Club Rooms, and elicited 


“Marshall Saxe and His Staff,” brought but| w 


__SPECIAL NOTICES. 
WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
of his contemporaries of equal merit; one of} PLACKH GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET aa 
them, only 8x10 inches, called “Soldiers Play- | New Number, $49). Funeral Flowers and Decora- HAYMARKET SQU ARE, 


ing Cards,” brought $11,500; and the other, | i™# 4 Specialty. 


tf augld 





TO LYCEUM COMMITTEES.—Mr. CHAS. 
. SLACK is ready to respond to invitations to lec- 
ture the current season. Topics—*‘Lessons of the 
Centennial,” and “Enthusiasm a3 a Fine-Art.” 
drass Commonwealth office, Boston. 


Ad- 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST. 


All deposits made in this Institution on or before 
January Ist, 1877, will draw interest from that date. 
Interest on deposits will commence quarterly. Quar- 
ter days are the first day of January, April, Jaly and 











~|Furniture Warerooms 


POPULAR 


Nos.7 & 8 Holmes’ Block, 


desire to notify the public that they have placed in 
stock an unusually fine line of 


DESKS, BOOK-CASES, PEDESTALS, 
EASELS, MUSIC-RACKHS, CABINETS, 
EASY, RECLINING & SMOKING-CHAIRS, 
FANCY TOWEL-RACKHS, Etc., Ete. 


besides their staple assortment of 


Choice Furniture ! 


All at least ten per cent, leas than any other house in 





sacred music by L. O. EMERSON. Good ovis 
School Course, with abundant excellent matria 

practice, includin, 
all the Metres. and a large number of fine Anthems, 


tions, Laces and Veils, and Veil Goods. 


SOUTHER & HOOPER, | rece sess a 


GANT GOODS VERY CHEAP. 


The Goods are all Marked down and will 


This isa 


EF. CUSHMAN, 


(SUCCESSOR TO CUSHMAN & BROOKS,) 


dec30 lt 


1877 Music Books for 1877 


eee 


THE SALUTATION. 


A CAPITAL BOOK FOR CHOIRS, SINGING 


CLASSES, AND 
MUSICAL CONVENTIONS. 
In this fine book will be found the newest and beat 


for 
a number of Glees, also Tunes in 


SSACHUSETTsS. 
A gentleman well known in the mercantile | with spirit and firmness by the orchestra, which Charles G. Delano, a young lawyer of Green-| ‘‘Whoever thou art whose need is great, some new facts respecting Japanese art and life | October in each year. 4t dec9 | Bosion: Should be in the hands of every Choir member. 
ES circles of this city, Mr. Edward W. Kinsley, scemed to play with a unity and precision above | feild, son of ex-Congressman Delano of North- In the name pg ~ — in that empire. The audience, owing to the in- aie x E! $1.38, or $12.00 per Dozen. 
oS. with apview to aiding the deserving poor by giv-|the average. William H. Sherwood had the dis- son. inted reaister of bankraptcy for And Merciful One, for thee I wait. tense cold, was very small, and the lecture 1877 BOSTON JOURNAL 1877 ai CALL AND E AMIN : - 
New Year!” to ing them employment during the winter months, | tingyishing feature of the occasion—a brilliant 5 eal district, to succeed the late Wendell | The Boston Pilot exults over the new Irish | turned into a conversazione, a mutual talk, ‘ ' ‘ ences THE ENCORE 
| 


ton and suburbs 
rortant matters 
rt this winter. 

duties and au- 
erintendent and 
r to next year’s 


has established a wood-yard, at the corner of 
Hampshire and Portland streets, in Cambridge 

port. If in making their purchases of coal, 
wood or kindlings, people will bear this in mind, 
they will be able to purchase at the lowest rates 
and also materially contribute in furthering a 
good work. Coal is delivered at the yard at the 
rate of fifteen pounds for five cents, and kind- 
flings at the rate of eight pounds soft, nine 


and noteworthy performance of Schumann's 
concerto in A-minor, which was at once broad 
and glowing, strong and vigorous, masterly in 
technique, and earnest in expression. The va- 
rying emotions and conflicting passions of the 
work found adequate interpretation; and the 
longthy effort, played from memory, won a de- 
served recall. Mr. W. J. Winch sang with re- 
finement and feeling Beethoven's ‘Adelaide.” 


T. Davis. 
Prof. J. L. Cambpell, secretary of the Cen- 
tennial Commission, and the original proposer 
of the exhibition, has concluded his labors in 
Philadelphia, and is about to return to his col- 
legiate duties in Indiana. 

Hon. Henry L. Pierce, having seen his name 
mentioned as candidate for United States Sena- 


Robert Dwyer Joyce. 


facts in regard to its author. 
He was boro in Limer- 
ick, in September, 1836; is a graduate of Dub- 
lin University, and also a member of the Royal 
Irish Academy. He belongs to a family of mark. 
His brother is an LL.D. of Trinity College, 
Dublin, the author of ‘Irish Names of Places,” 
and was the chief organizer of the present Irish 


poem ‘‘Deirdré,” and furnishes some interesting 


His full name is 


somewhat away from the original intention of 
being confined to Japanese art. He exhibited 
a great number of prints, colored sketches, and 
maps; the prints illustrative of the steps by 
which drawing is taught in that country, begin- 
ning with the simplest forms, and the colored 
sketches illustrative of life, but in great part 
consisting of caricatures. One sketch repre- 
sented carpenters at work, others a lantern-ma- 


THE BOSTON MORNING JOURNAL is delivered at 
the residences of the citizens of Boston by 7 o'clock 
in the morning. 
[ Business men who wish to be posted before going to 
business will find a summary of the news of the morn- 
ing, carefully prepared, which furnishes at a glance all 
the features of interest.) 
Tue Boston EVENING JOURNAL is delivered at 
the residences of the citizens of Boston soon after the 
five o’clock edition goes to press. 

| This edition brings the local news to the readers up 


PRICES REDUCED. 
10,000 MEN'S, YOUTHS’, BOYS’ AND 
CHILDREN'S 


QVERCOATS AND ULSTERS 


By L. 0. EMERSON, has the same Singing School 
Course a8 that in the “SALUTATION,” 

much larger number of Glees, rendering it a Glee 
Book. Also a fair number of Sacred Tunes. 


but with a 


75 cts., or $7.50 per_Dozen. 
Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
dec30 tf 











the department : p d for fi has tor, writes: ‘‘Let me say, once for all, that I { educati 
‘ pounds mixed, or ten pounds hard for five cents. | Beethoven's sixth (pastoral) symphony (op. 68) | ‘°T Sch . national system of education. Dr. Joyce came | er, lumber merchants, fishing, and one repre- | to 4.30 P.M., news from Washington to 3.30 P.M, and TO $30 — ne nt 
yaaa! meg Wood is sold by weight, estimating one cord at} followed, by the orchestra, well played, and, as | *™ sapien 25°75 emia shall I be, | ¢o this country ten years ago, and has been long saaeed women shonin atin Ries Buddha, while | cable news of the same evening | FROM eps ’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
commendable : 5 a and -s . A in : - HE— — — 
. 2096 pounds, and a full cord is always given for 1, greatly admired. “The ‘Jubilee over- | * S494 ate for omice. settled as a physician in Boston, with a large ; NINE DOLLARS pays for Zhe Journal delivered in = —— 
sods usual, greatly ’ 8¢ | another pictured the country people for the first Sits da geas Ges Win ab sues. Cedars eosaiaen PARKER-MEMORIAL. 


sit might have 


on, Postmaster 


wing up build- homes, so that it can be paid to the driver upon | jg as follows : Symphony No. 4, in B-flat, Gade; tions. 
re in 1872, has delivery. This charity is in the line of Mr. recitative and aria, “Non piu di fiori,” from Mo-/| @re extremely stately, almost tragic. She wears some poem from his pea. He is now the liter- | inues of past times are also used in decorations. 5: cea enn SRERTOR TESS: Our Prize Overcoat is the Best Gentle- 
| Doz. Small lot more of that FRENCH 


aying its own 


of St. Paul's 
wed by (Mrs.) 
r is believed to 
ness in Boston 


tin the amount fire. The Lewis high-school building was one| One of the most delightful entertainments of | sight when twenty-five. He now rows, rides, | the Norman Conquest,” and your father’s “‘His- | on a cucumber being pictured overhead, which $9 CHOATE’S THURS 

Is. Last year of the most commodious and complete in the | the season was that of Sunday evening last, at | fishes, skates, and preserves his good temper, | torical Romance,” treating of the same times, | indicated that he would have good luck, become decl6 Under Hevere House. FURNITURE. Oe ee San, ae te 

st of $51,879, South. It was occupied in part by the colored | the Parker-Memorial, when Mr. John C. Cow- | under the most trying circumstances, and there | have been mainly helpfal to me in writing this | rich and own horses. One sketch represented Each for Large-sized E ale Fy Ae me may oh mf 
: schools of the city, the city paying no rent, and | per, tragedian and elocutionist, late of the Globe | is no member who will sooner recognize aj drama. Your father dedicated his ‘Harold’ to | a horse entertained by a dancing monkey. It $| 50/235 Lew & sion, kad are warranted to be made of thorongiy | op. fi j ;, Overture to 
fs 2. -¢€ ” Sons. CHOA' ZERRARK, 4 
@ part by « normal school under care of the theater, read Dickens’ ‘Christmas Carol” in a ' speaker by face than he will by voice. my father’s brother; allow me to dedicate my a declé Under Revere House. seasoned materials, Beem deco Season tickets ¢ single, § Ss lea 


the price charged. Orders sent by postal-card 
will receive prompt attention. Those who send 
orders are requested to leave the money at their 


‘. Kinsley’s constant labors. 


Another instance of the good-will of the 
South towards educating the colored people we 
‘find in the Congregationalist. On Wednesday 
evening, 13th inst., the buildings belonging to 
‘the American Missionary Association in Macon, 
Georgia, were totally destroyed by an incendiary 


ture” of Weber, in spirited style, by the orches- 
tra, closed the performance.—The programme 
of the fifth concert, on Thursday of next week, 


zart’s ‘‘La Clemenza di Tito” (Madame Luisa 
Cappiani) ; overture to ‘‘Athalia,” Mendelssohn. 
Andante and finale from Schubert's grand duo, 
op. 140, arranged for orchestra by Joachim; 
songs with pianoforte (Madame Cappiani) ; 
overture to ‘‘William Tell,” Rossini. _ 

THE COWPER FAMILY. 





Mrs. Fanny Kemble is described as a small 
and graceful lady about sixty-five years old, has 
bright eyes, gray hair, and a beautiful complex- 
ion. Her manners to the enthusiastic stranger 


practice. 


of fame. 


white dresses, and soft, white lace-draperies ar- 
ranged artistically about her handsome head. 
Mr. Fawcett, the blind member of the British 
Parliament, is now forty-four years old, and 
during his whole public career has had to con- 
tend with an affliction which would have re- 
duced most men to utter inaction. He lost his 


read feels thankful for it. 








He was not unknown as a poet before 
the ‘‘No Name Series” gave him the opportanity 
No collection of Irish poetry made 
during the last twenty years has been without 


ary lion of Boston, and every Irishman who cana 


The dedication of “Harold,” Tennyson's new take heed to his words of wisdom, while the 
volume (just out from Osgood’a press), is to 
Lord Lytton, in these words: ‘‘After old world 
records, such as the Bayeux tapestry and the 
Roman de Rou, Edward Freeman's ‘History of 


a ie i RT Re hs 


time looking upon Fusianna, a mountain near 
Yeddo, of great note with the Japanese, and 
which is frequently introduced in their decora- 
It is often seen sketched on fans. Ret- 





| One picture represented a learned man paying 
| a visit to a family, the father urging his son to 


| daughter offered him tea. This latter compli- 
ment seems often to be sketched in family pic- 
tures. One sketch represented a man who had 
gone to sleep while reading, his dream of riding 


ORDERED. 


$2: 





for any portion of a year at the rate of seventy-five 
cents per month. NO PAPERS SENT AFTER THE 
TIME EXPIRES FOR WHICH THE PAPER HAS BEEN 


2% dec30 
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seems that they are greatly in the habit of cari- 
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Eagle Clothing Store, 


Cor. of Washington and Essex Sts. 


men’s Overcoat ever sold for $25.00. 
dec30 


 F. CELDOWSKY, 
NO. 107 WASHINGTON SsTREET, 


BOSTON. 
A fall line of my own manufacture of 
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Corner Berkeley and Appleton Streets. 
Sunday Eve’g, Dec. 31, 1876, at 7 1-3 o’clock. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS 


in bis ever and pop on 
ARTS.” 





“THE LOST 


Tickets 25 cents.—At Ditson’s and the door. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
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Christmas a Twelve- 
nth Gone. 


—— 
D’s FESTIVA!. WAS HONORED 
HOW THE WORLD SOLO ’ 


The Ghost of 
mo 


of New Englanders 
of their missionary 


BY MARY H. GRAVES. encircle the globe w 


—thus stands the weather record of the day, be- 


MISCELLANY. 


New Exctanpers Aproap.—The presence 


in New York is an example 
spirit which leads them to 
ith their purity and strength. 


Higher than the rose, than the shamrock, than 


ain, i the 
Snow, rain, sleet, rain, lightning, sleet, snow -recypnaorstd pegs : | 
Mayflower ripened into Abraham Lincoln of Il- 


rennial Mayflower. In 
of John Carver of the 


ginning at nine A. M. and ending at this present, | j;,5is.— George William Curtis. 


nine P.M. Three times since the morning 
dawned have I braved the wintry blast. This 
evening may I sit by the fire and indulge in 
revery to my heart’s content. 


visitor who has entered unannounced and un- 
perceived. Can it be? Yes, it isa spirit! As I 





Success oF THE SUEZ Canat.—The Suez 


Canal is proving successful as a financial ven- 
ture. 
than $5,000,000. 
Have I nodded? I think not; but here is a/| this is required for interest on 
company, 
for dividends. 


he profits for 1876 are estimated at more 
A little more than one-half of 
the debt of the 
leaving nearly a half-million dollars 
It is thought probable that a six- 
r-cent. dividend will be declared. The mer- 


gaze in brief wonderment, I recognize the ghost | cantile world will rejoice that an enterprise 


of Christmas a twelvemonth gone—a stalwart, 
cheery presence, like a late day in Indian sum- 
mer. Its smile of greeting I return with a look 
of interrogation. A wistful glance at my ink- 
stand, accompanied with a significant gesture, 
is the quick reply. Snatching my pen I begin 
to write. 

A year ago I was roaming over the broad pla- 

teau and climbing the foothills at the eastern base 
of the Rocky Mountains. Having spent a week 
in that youthful city of porticoed and bey-win- 
dowed cottages, Colorado Springs, so rapidly 
coming into favor as a resort for health-seekers 
and tourists in search of the picturesque and 
the sublime, I had moved on some three or four 
miles to the north and west, and had secured a 
pleasant boarding-place, with wholesome food 
and other needful home comforts, at Rock-Ledge 
rancbe. Here the 24th of December found me 
snugly domiciled in a comely cottage of mot- 
ley stone, quarried from a ledge near at hand, 
itself a mild ‘symphony in yellow and red,” 
with wide expanse of brown roof, like a Swiss 
chAlet, situated on the lee side of a hill which 
rose steeply as the wall of a fort and stretched 
away toward the north, an immense elevated 
and elongated hummock. The peculiar advan- 
tages of this point as a traveller's rest and cen- 
ter of motion suggested themselves on my first 
cursory glance of inspection, and became more 
and more undeniably apparent with every hour 
of my prolonged tarry. To the summit of Pike's 
Peak was but the horseback-journey of a day. 
Indeed, that the trip thither and thence could be 
safely made between sunrise and sunset, about 
the time of the summer solstice, my enterpris- 
ing host was able to testify from successful ex- 
perience. Away to the left of the cottage, across 
a narrow interval, extend parallel ledges of lime- 
stone and gypsum, while, farther north, a quar- 
ter of a miie distant (to the unpracticed eye in 
that pure atmosphere seeming less than a fur- 
long), rose stupendous laminz of red sandstone, 
overtopping Bunker-Hill monument by a hun- 
dred feet, colossal fragments of what may be 
easily imagined a wall of titanic masonry, form- 
ing the gateway of what is recognized in the 
guide-books as the ‘‘Garden of the Gods.” Why 
‘“‘garden” it is difficult to determine. Certainly 
its unlikeness to the thing usually designated 
by that dissyllable can hardly be exaggerated. 
The distinguishing features of this whole neigh- 
borhood, hills and dales, crags and canyons, 
creeks and cascades, bosky nooks and sunlit ex- 
posures, and everywhere marvellous rockwork, 
wrought in masses shapely, masses amorphous, 
stones fantastic, queer, stones of weird design, 
would sooner indicate to my fancy a deserted 
workshop of ‘‘nature’s journeymen,” depot of 
much raw material, scene of many a crude ef- 
fort, of unfinished or unsuccessful essays in- 
numerable. But ‘‘garden” let it be; I shall not 
dispute the name. Nor shall I forget gratefully 
to acknowledge that it yielded me, during the 
month of April, four species of wild-flowers in 
full blossom. Even in mid-winter the lichen- 
tapestry of those sandstoned walls attracted my 
attention by its profusion ani its wondrously 
varied tints; its analysis and classification were 
beyond my humble powers as a botanist. Ina 
mass of evergreen at my feet I was one day de- 
lighted to recognize the urceolate corolla, deli- 
cately tipped with pink, of the bearberry, Arc- 
tostaphylos uva ursi (ride Gray or Wood). 
“Kinnikinic,” says poor Leo, and fills pipe with 
the leaves. ‘Beautiful vine, peculiar to the 
Rocky Mountains,” says an enthusiastic alpen- 
ist, whose authority I habitually revere, and to 
whom I would willingly concede the right toa first 
mortgage-bond on all the beauties and wonders 
of Colorado. Of trees, I observed the cedar, 
represented by specimens so twisted and gnarled 
and aged by many flerce contests with the powers 
of the air, that I should not have presumed to 
doubt any one who had set them down as centu- 
ries old. Fir and pines of at least two kinds, 
one a diminutive species, with needfes shorter 
by far than Milward’s seven’s sharps—blunts 
decidedly—and cones the size of a shellbark 
dissolved of its outer husk. By-the-way, it may 
be mentioned that, of these dwarf-pines, there 
is to-day standing in the Garden of the Gods one 
less than then sighed in the breeze on the morn- 
ing of December 24, 1875. The present writer 
trusts that if brought to the test by the stern in- 
quisition, ‘Who with fell intent did dare as- 
sault?” strength may be hers to emulate in 
simple frankness the hero of Weem’s touching 
little nursery tale. In truth, that tender sap- 
ling bore Christmas fruit for the inmates of the 
stune cottage aforesaid. Aek little red-hooded 
Nora, and she will tell you it was brought there 
by Santa Claus, drawn by his oxen. And this 
is how she came to hold that opinion. 

Christmas eve at the Rock Lodge ranche was 
dark, windy, cold. The children went early to 
bed that the morrow might more quickly come. 
The elders of the family, including the stranger 
temporarily sojourning within their gates, were 
busy until a late hour in trimming and loading 
the tree. Suddenly through the howling of the 
wind was heard a loud rapat the door. A party 
of benighted and bewildered travellers, having 
lost their way in the chi!l and gloom, had come 


which has been sc great an aid to commerce ie 
so remunerative. 
recent lecture, speaks of the Suez Canal as ore 
cause of hard times, in diverting business from 
2,000,000 of sailing tonnage and transferring it 
to steam vessels. 


Mr. David A. Wells, in his 





“WHERE DoES THE Dar Bron ?”—The day 


begins on an irregularly curved line drawn south- 


wardly from Behring’s Straits through the Pacific 
ocean. Islands which received their civilization 
from this continent are on the east of this line; 
those which received it from Asia are on the 
west of the line. It starts from Behring’s Straits 
at a point near the 180th meridian, and comes 
westwardly along the coast of Japan, passing 
between the Philippine Islands and Borneo, 
thence eastwardly to a point near the 180th 
meridian on the Antarctic circle. Practically 
the change of date in the log-book is made by 
navigators on passing the 180th meridian, un- 
less they have touched, or are intending to 
touch, at the Philippine Islands; in that case 
the change is made between those islands and 
Borneo.—N. E. Journal of Education. 


Tue Cocoanut.—The importation of the co- 
coanut is rapidly assuming the proportions of 
an important branch of business. San Fran- 
cisco is the center of the trade, being the port 
most accessible from the Pacific islands where 
the cocoanut is produced. Several factories in 
the vicinity are engaged in grating and putting 
up the meat in cans for household and confec- 
tionery purposes. What is a luxury here isa 
prime necessity to the natives of the islands 
where it is grown, supplying well nigh their 
every want. The meat and milk of the nuts 
supply them with food and drink, fresh water 
being almost unattainable during a large portion 
of the year. The wood and leaves of the tree 
—the latter often being twenty feet in length— 
are utilized in housebuilding and the construc- 
tion of furniture, and the fibre of the huek gives 
strong material for twine and rope. Cocoanut 
oil, produced from the nut, is an important ar- 
ticle of commerce, being used in the manufac- 
ture of fine toilet soaps. The sap which flows 
from the bud before the nut is pulled, when 
fresh, forms a sweet and nutritious beverage. 
If allowed to ferment it becomes as dangerous 
an intoxicant as forty-rod whiskey, and is the 
cause of endless broils and murders among the 
islanders. The price paid by the traders for 
cocoar:uts is about $1 for 300 or 400, and at 
San Francisco they bring $6 to $7 per 100, one 
vessel bringing over a million or more. The 
origin of the milk in th€ cocoanut, though the 
subject of much controversy among scientists, 
has never been satisfactorily accounted for. 


Wir ann Humor.—‘‘Is your voice a sopho- 
more?” inquired a country music committee- 
man of a young lady who applied for a position 
in the choir. 

I guess dad wishes we'd all die and go to 
heaven,” said a miser’s son to his maternal pa- 
rent. ‘Why so?” she asked, upon recovering 
from her astonishment. ‘Oh, ’cause heaven’s 
such a cheap place to live in.” 

See, here, you fellows who are shrieking for 
war, do you know what you are talking about? 
Do you know that it is just as expensive to ne- 
glect your business and go to Canada as it is to 
buy a substitute? We must economize. 
Master—‘“‘Wish to go? What for, pray?” 
Stud groom—‘“‘ Well, sir, you've been and bought 
two new ’osses without my opinion, and from a 
party as has behaved very badtome.” Master— 
‘I suppose you mean you haven't made as much 
as usual by the deal? You can go.” 

Where did this baby come from?” asked a 
three-year-old girl of the nurse, who was wash- 
ing the squealing little stranger. Why, from 
heaven, of course!” replied the nurse. ‘Well, 
if it screamed like that, I don’t wonder they 
sent it off!” was the stunning rejoinder. 

An American lady, who had been visiting in 
Canada, crossed the line, last week, and cour- 
teously invited the customs officer to examine 
her baggage. ‘*There is nothing but wearing 
apparel in the trunks.” she remarked, with a 
pretty smile. The officer unlocked the largest 
trunk, and, overturning a layer of dress mate- 
rials, pounced upon a dozen bottles of French 
brandy. ‘Do you call this wearing apparel?” 
he asked, sternly. ‘‘Why, yes,” replied the 
lady; ‘they are my husbard’s nightcaps.” 


ANnoTHER YEAR.—(By John W. Chadwick.) 

That this shal) be a better year 
Than any passed away, 

I dare not at its open door 
To wish or hope or pray. 

Not that the years already gone 
Were wearisome and lone; 

That so with hope too long deferred 
My heart has timid grown. 

Nay, rather that they all have been 
So sweet to me and good, 

That if for better I should ask 
*T would seem ingratitude. 

And so with things far off and strange 
I do not care to cope, 

But look in memory’s face and learn 
What largess I may hope. 

Another year of setting suns, 
Of stars by night revealed, 

Of springing grass, of tender buds 
By winter's snow concealed. 

Another year of summer’s glow, 
Of autumn’s gold and brown, 

Of waving fields, and ruddy fruit 
The branches weighing down. 

Another year of happy work, 
That better is than play ; 

Of simple cares, and love that grows 
More sweet from day to day. 

Another year of baby mirth 
And childhood’s blessed ways, 

Ot thinker’s thought and prophet’s dream 
And poet's tender lays. 

Another year at beauty’s feast, 
At every moment spread, 

Of silent hours when grow distinct 
The voices of the dead. 

Another year to follow hard 
Where better souls have trod; 

Another year of life’s delight, 
Another year of God. 





to beg for shelter until the returning sun should 
enable them to pursue their journey. It was a | 
family consisting of an elderly man, his wife and 
two sons, oue mounted on a pony, the other an | 
invalid for whose sake they had come down from | 
the mountains to spend the winter in Oldtown. | 
With their household goods they rode in a large 
wagon drawn by oxen. j 
Of course there could be no question as to | 
whether they should remain. The hospitality | 
of the protecting roof-tree was at once and | 


heartily accorded. In the morning, as they | 


were about to take their departure at an early | 
hour, we were all called to the door to view the | 
oxen, truly a remarkable pair, not perfectly | 
matched, but both of unusual size. The shoul-| 
ders of one towered above the six feet of man- | 
hood that stood by his side for measurement. 


LrBeERALITY OF THE Press.—There is no 
feature of American journalism more conspicu- 
ous than the liberality, or, rather, generosity, of 
a large proporticn of its representatives. We 
see the truth of this statement illustrated every 
day, and in every part of the country. No 
scheme of public benevolence or enterprise de- 
signed to benefit humanity fails to receive, if 
properly inaugurated and consistently carried 
on, tie hearty and generous support of the 
press—a support more powerful and efficient 
than the arguments of an advocate or the elo- 
quence of an orator. In pursuance of their ac- 
knowledged mission and sphere as leaders of 
civilization and directors of public opinion, the 
great majority of the journals of the United 
States are working for what they consider the 
best interests of the people, and are ever ready 
to bring into public notice any plan, by whom- 
soever devised, for the furtherance of those in- 
terests. We might enumerate huadreds of cases 
in which the advocacy and commendation of the 


statesman, and, if spared, will, in the course of 
a few years, be found in the front renks of the 
best minds of the nation. We base our predic- 
tions on the following points: 1. He has a cap- 
ital constitution, both inherited and acquired by 
temperate habits. 2. A large and well-formed 
brain, with a cultivated mind, with strong in- 
tegrity, honor, generosity, hopefulness, socia- 
bility, and all weil guided by practical good 
sense. At present he may seem to lack fire and 
enthusiasm, but age and experience will give 
him point and emphasis. Mark us! this gen- 
tleman will not disappoint the best expectations 
of the most hopeful.—Phrenological Journal, 
March, 1867. 


Six Littte Feet on THE FENDER.— 
In my heart there liveth a picture 
Of a kitchen rude and old, 
Where the firelight tripped o'er. the rafter, 
And reddened the roof’s brown mould, 
Gilding the steam of the kettle, 
That hummed on the foot-worn hearth, 
Throughout all the livelong evening, 
Its measure of drowsy mirth. 
Because of the three light shadows 
That frescoed that rude old room— 
Because of the voices echoed 
Up ’mid the rafters’ gloom— 
Because of the feet on the fender, 
Six restless, white little feet— 
The thoughts of that dear old kitchen 
Are to me so fresh aid sweet. 
When the first dash at the window 
Tells of the coming rain, 
Oh! where are the fair young faces 
That crowded against the pane, 
While bits of firelight stealing 
Their dimpled cheeks between 
Went struggling out in darkness 
In shreds of silver sheen? 


Two of the feet grew weary, 
One dreary, dismal day, . 
And we tied them with snow-white ribbons, 
Leaving them by the way. 
There was fresh clay on the fender 
That weary, wintry night, 
For the four little teet had tracked it 
From the grave on the bright hill’s height. 


Oh! why, on this darksome evening, 
This evening of rain and sleet, 

Rest my feet all alone on the hearthstone; 
Oh! where are those other feet ? 

Are they treading the pathway of virtue 
That will bring us together above, 

Or have they made steps that will dampen 
A sister’s tireless love? 


A GeEnTLeEmaN.— When you have found a 
man, you have not far to go to finda gentleman. 
You cannot make a goldring outof brass. You 
cannot change a Cape May crystal to a diamond. 
You cannot find a gentleman till you first find a 
man. To be a gentleman it is not sufficient to 
have had a grandfather. To be a gentleman 
does not depend on the tailor or the toilet. 
Blood will degenerate. Good clothes are not 
good habits. The Prince Leo Boo concluded 
that the hog was the only gentleman in England, 
as being the only thing that did not labor. A 
gentleman is a gentle man; no more, no less; a 
diamond polished that was first a diamond in the 
rough. A gentleman is gentle. A gentleman 
is modest. A gentleman is courteous. A gen- 
tleman is slow to take offence, as being one who 
never gives it. A gentleman is slow to surmise 
evil, as being one who never thinks it. A gen- 
tleman subjects his appetites. A gentleman re- 
fines his tastes. A gentleman subdues his feel- 
ings. A gentleman controls his speech. A 
gentleman deems every other better than him- 
self. Sir Philip Sidney was never so much of a 
gentleman—mirror though he was of English 
knighthood—as when, upon the the field of Zut- 
phen, as he lay in his own blood, he waived the 
drauglt of cool spring-water, that was to quench 
his mortal thirst, in favor of a dying soldier. 
St. Paul describes a gentleman when he exhorts 
the Philippian Christian: ‘‘Whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report, if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things.” 
And Dr. Isaac Barrow, in his admérable sermon 
on the callings of a gentleman, pointedly says: 
‘He should labor and study to he a leader unto 
virtue and a noble promoter thereot; directing 
and exciting men thereto by his exemplary con- 
versation; encouraging them by his countenance 
and authority ; rewarding the goodness of mean- 
er people by his bounty and favor; he should 
be such a gentleman us Noah, who preached 
righteousness by his words and works, before a 
profane world.”—George W. Doane. 
PaaS, re 
Pearvs.—It is inconceivable how much’ wit 
is required to avoid being ridiculous.—Cham- 
‘ort. ; 

Our greatest glory is not in never falling, but 
in rising every time we fall.— Confucius. 

True eloquence consists in saying all that is 
proper and nothing mure.—Rochefoucauld. 

I will listen to any one’s convictions; but 
pray keep your doubts to yourself. I have 
plenty of mine own.— Goethe. 

Of all the rfches that we hug, of all the pleas- 
ures we enjoy, we can carry no more out of this 
world than out of a dream.—Bonner. 

There is a gift that is almost a blow, and there 
is a kind word that is munificence; so much is 
there in the way of doing things. — Arthur Helps. 

Be as the little child who eats and sleeps and 
grows. God gives you the best nourishment, 
alt:ough not always the sweetest to the taste.— 
Madame Guyon. 

Flowers so strictly oelong to youth that we 
adult men come to feel that their beautiful gen- 
eration concerns not us; we have had our day, 
now let the children have theirs.— Emerson. 

A Persian philosopher being asked by what 
method he had acquired so much knowledge, 
answered, ‘‘By not allowing shame to prevent 
me from asking questions when I was ignorant.” 

Gather up the fragments. In every human 
life there are sure to be some. Every one of us 
has a secret chamber somewhere, filled with in- 
habitants whom none but himself can see. It 
rests with himself alone whether they shall be 
decaying corpses or only beautiful ghosts.— 
Miss Mulock. 

I heard of a very old man like myself, who 
was asked what his age was. He answered, 
“The right side of eighty.” ‘I thought you 
were more than eighty,” said the inquirer. ‘‘Yes, 
Iam beyond it,” he replied, ‘‘and that is the 
right side, for I'm nearer to my eternal rest.” — 
Rouland Mill. 

It is not the future world that we are first of 
all to consider when we speak of salvation. 
The great, all-important subject of considera- 
tion tor you and me and every human being is 
how to save ‘the life that now is.” That saved, 
all is saved; that lost, the loss is irreparable.— 
J. T. Sunderland. 

Daily trials, little troubles, 

In our lives must bear a part; 

Struggle through them strongly, bravely, 
With a steadfast, hopeful heart. 
Blessed voice of God within us, 
Guide us ever day by day, 

As we journey onward, upward, 
By the sure and narrow way! 


Joun Locks.—John Locke was born at Pens- 
ford, a village about six miles from Bristol, 
England, in August, 1632, and died in Octuber, 
1704, the intermediate period embracing most 
important events in history, a period graced by 
some of the worid'’s greatest men, philosophers, 
statesmen, poets and kings, among whom Locke 
occupied no mean position. Of his childhood, 
not much beyond the fact that he had a wise 
father is told. In 1646 he became a Westmin- 
ster school-boy. At this school he spent six 
years, obtaining, in 1652, a junior studentship 
in Christ Church, Oxford. A year after, Dr. 
John Owen was appointed its dean, to whom, 
during those years of civil war, confusion and 
religious disturbances, the university was mainly 
indebted for whatever progress was made in ed- 
ucation and discipline. Locke took his bache- 
lor’s degree in February, 1655-56. 

When England had settled down to republi- 
canism, and Oxford was more prosperous than it 
had been for many years, Locke remained, as a 








the manuscript of his ‘Essay on the Human 


Understanding,” the first edition of which was 
in the bookseller’s shops in 1690, for the copy- 
tight of which he received thirty pounds. He 
was then fifty-seven years old, and had been 
preparing this essay during many years. ‘‘His 
death,” writes Lady Masham, ‘‘was like his life, 
truly pious, yet natural, easy and unaffected; 
nor can time, I think, ever produce a more/|c 
eminent example of reason and religion than he 
was, living and dying.”— Worcester Spy. 


DEcEMBER.— 

Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 

Ani the winter winds are wearily sighing; 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and alow, 

And tread softly and speak low, 

For the old year lies a-dying. 

—Anon. 


England was merry England when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
*Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale, 
*Twas Christmas told the merriest tale; 
A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the year. 
—Anon. 
Chill as the chaste Diana, 
Of a beauty as severe, 
Passionleas and pensive manner, 
Lo! the last born of the year! 
Marble ne’er showed shape so fair, 
Nor abstraction so severe. 
—Anon. 
There’s a song in the air! 
There’s a star in the sky! 
There’s a mother’s deep prayer, 
And a baby’s low cry! 
And the star rains its fire while the beautiful 


sings, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a king ! 


—J. G. Holland. 


Faintly flow, thou falling river, 
Like a dream that dies away ; 
Down to ocean gliding ever, 
Keep thy calm, unruffled way. 
Time, with such a silent motion, 
Floats along, on wings of air, 
To eternity’s dark ocean, 
Burying all its treasures there. 
—James G. Percival. 


Sing a low song! 
A tender cradle measure soft and low, 
Not sad nor long, 
But such as we remember long ago, 
When time, now old, was fiving 
Over the sunny seasons, bright and fleet, 
And the red rose was lying 
Amongst a crowd of flowers all too sweet. 
—Barry Cornwall. 


Out of highest heaven dropping, 
Like tinkling rain upon the sea, 
Came sweet music, swelling, stopping— 
’Twas the angel’s symphony. 
“Glory be to God on high!” 
Ran like lightning round the sky ; 
Then, like rain-drops, full again, 
‘‘Peace on earth, good-will to men!’ 
—Robert T. 8S. Lowell. 


O time by holy prophets long foretold, 
Time waited for by saints in days of old, 
O sweet, auspicious morn 
When Christ, the Lord, was born! 
Again the fixed changes of the year 
Have brought that season to the world so dear 
When angels, all aflame, 
Bringing good tidings, came. 
—Phebe Cary. 
The year is dying, the sad old year 
Goes down to its sleep at last; - 
Its cheek is wet with a falling tear, 
And its life is forever past; 
Its locks are gray, and its trembling hands 
Are folded upon its breast; 
And time, like a giant in mourning, stands, 
To bear it away to rest. 
—AHartford Times. 


We say that the year is old and gray, 
That his eyes are dim with sorrow; 
But what care we though he pass away, 
For the New Year comes to-morrow ! 
No sighs have we for the roses fled, 
No tears for the vanished summer; 
Fresh flowers will spring when the old are dead, 
To welcome the glad new-comer. 
—Emily Huntington Miller. 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die! 

Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

— Tennyson. 


So now is come our joyfullest part; 
Let every man be jolly; 

Each room with ivy-leaves be dressed, 
And every post with holly. : 


Though some churls at our mirth repine, 
Around your forcheads garlands twine, — 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 
And let us all be merry! 
— George Withers. 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind— 
Tnou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh ho! sing heigh ho! unto the green holly; 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere 
folly. 
— Shakespeare. 


There is not a sound 

Save of the skater’s heel, and there is laid 

An icy finger on the lip of streams, 

And the clear icicle hangs cold and still, 

And the snowfall is noiseless as a thought. 

God tempereth the keenness of the frost, 

And therefore in the plenty of the feast, 

And in the lifting of the cup, let Him 

Have praises for the well-completed year. 
—N. P. Willis. 


Cuear Mummies.—Patriots and philanthro- 
pists ought to be greatly encouraged by the sale 
of Peruvian mummies and gods which took 
place in this city the other day. The prices 
obtained show that the effects of the panic have 
finally begun to pass awav, and that the reces- 
saries of life cannot much longer be sold at 
prices which pinch the poor and pain the rich. 

The mummies in question were not quite as 
valuable as the best quality of Egyptian mum- 
mies, but they were ot the very finest brands of 
South American mummies. The stock included 
mummies in the original imported packages, 
and others which had been husked, or, in other 
words, stripped of their outer coverings. The 
prices ranged from $11 for a full-grown un- 
wrapped mummy to fifty cents apiece for a job 
lot of mummied babies, while a fine collection 
of thirty-five Peruvian skulls, of assorted sizes 
and sexes, were sold for the trifling sum of $87.50, 

The prices of Peruvian deities were equally 
low. A fine wooden god eight feet in height 
brought only $3.50, and another six feet in 
height sold for half that sum. The small vest- 
pocket gods were sacrificed at }-rices almost as 
low as those charged in the shops for india-rub- 
ber dolls with the patent squeak attachment. 
Indeed, a person of theological tastes might 
have bought a large-sized parlor idol, besides 
filling his pockets with portable deities, for little 
more than the price of the reddest and yellow- 
est prize chromo1ow in the market. 

Some one—possibly Timothy Titcomb—has 
feelingly asked, in one of the popular songs of 
the day, ‘‘What is home without a mummy ?” 
Whatever the correct answer may be, it is very 
certain that a mummy is one of the most useful 
of household utensils. When standing erect in 
the corner of the parlor it is an object of lively 
curiosity to visitors, and affords a topic of con- 
versation which is of incalculable value to the 
bashful man. It gives an air of culture to the 
home which it adorns, and vastly increases the 
value of its owner's opinions upon all subjects 
of an antiquarian and scientific nature. It is 
also extremely usefu! as an aid to family disci- 
pline. There is nothing more thoroughly satis- 
factory to the small buy than the privilege of 
putting an embalmed relative in the back-yard 


than that yielded by a kerosene torch, and pos- 
sesses the additional advantage of being readily 
put out by the aid of a common thimble used as 
an extinguisher. 


useful than mummies, but, at the same time, 
they are not to be despised. In serious fami- 
lies they constitute an excellent Sunday toy for 


to a ‘‘Noah’s Ark.” 
biblical ark and a strictly secular menagerie of 
wooden animals has long been recognized, even 


The King said in his heart 

“This is a bitter part 

The soul must play 

In the resistless sweep and sway 

Of mighty powers that build the world. 
I sought not life; 

Into the strife 

Some supreme power hurled 

My infant spirit scarcely risen from night. 
Now that the light 

Of bitter consciousness 

Shines on the dire distress, 

In whose relentless arms 

Perforce I am holden, 

I curse the mystic charms 

That broke the golden 

And dreamless sleep 

My soul did keep 

Upon the breast of the High God, 
Or ere these realms of woe I trod.” 
The night made no reply; 

Across the leaden sky 

No star shed radiance pale, 

Nor did the moon assail 

With motion slow and sweet 

The forces of dusk cloud, 

Whose outspread crowd 
Sometimes make swift retreat, 
Sometimes in silver surges beat 
Around her lingering feet. 

The wind made dreary moan, 

And rose and fell in dolorous undertone. 
The King said: 

“T would that I were dead. 

All things I have and hold— 

My days are girt with gold; 

Like birds from all earth's climes, 
Swift pleasures fly to me 
Uninterruptedly ; 


Wooden gods are, of course, less generally 


hildren, and, in that respect, are even superior 
The difference between a 


in Scottish households, but the theological char- 
acter of heathen idols is even more conspicuous 
than that of ‘‘Noah’s Arks.” A large eight-foot 
idol would be of enormous service to a Sunday- 
school which had exhausted the help of picnics 
or stereopticop exhibitions as counter-attrac- 
tions to those offered bv rival Sunday-schools. 
The small-sized idols would make admirable 
prizes to stimulate scholars to a rapid mastery of 
the catechism with its accompanying ‘‘proots ;” 
and an ingenious superintendent, with the aid 
of a dozen gods, and an eloquent veteran mis- 
sionary as a lecturer, could arrange a moral ex- 
hibition which would be of more value in entic- 
ing scholars from other Sunday-schools than 
would be a strawberry-festival or a Christmas 
distribution of cheap candies. 

What has i this sudden decline in the 
price of gods and mummies is not yet known. 
Possibly some great Peruvian mummy combi- 
nation or idol monopoly has fallen to pieces, 
and it is thus no longer possible to compel the 
public to buy its mummies and gods at artificial 
and exorbitant prices. However this may be, 
the news that dead Peruvians have fallen to an 
average price of $3 each, and that Peruvian 
deities of the very largest size are worth only 
$3.50 in open market, ought to send a thrill of 
joy through every patriotic heart, and give us 








Tue Rorat Questioner.—(By L. J. Block.) 
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For the immediate relief and permanent cure of 
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by rallying the nervous forces, have proved success- 
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“Just the Thing.” 
MrsSRS. WEEKS & PoTTER :—Gentlemen :—Please 
find enclosed 50 cents, for which xend me two COL- 
LINS’ VOLTAIC PLAS'ERS. They seem to be ‘ust 
the thing for pervous complaints, as those who u-e 
them testify. Ido not use them myself, but seeiug 
your advertisement, anu knowing that some of my 
neighbors were suffering from various nervous and 
ame yty diseases, | prevailed upon them to try the 
OLTAIC PLASTERS, and thus far they have 
proved very satisfactory. Please send me your low- 
est rates by the dozen. Very rexpectfully, 
O. W. BOSTWICK. t 
MT. STERLING, O., July 20, 1876. 


“I Want More.” 
Messrs. WEEKS & PoTrer :—Gentlemen :—Please 
send by mail one dozen COLLINS’ VOLTAIC PLAS- 
TERS. The one I sent for did me so much good that 
I want more to sell besides using them. nelosed 
find $225. Address E. EMMET RIKER. 
MONTGOMERY, O., May 1, 1876. 
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fresh confidence in the future of our beloved 
country.—New York Times. 


Tue Berrer Form or Cuaarity.—‘‘Charity 

vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up.” It is 

characteristic of our cities that the appeal of 
want is promptly met with money; and Boston 

is no exception. A child with a greasy paper, 

which she cannot read, may collect by copper 

or larger coin more than an able-bodied man 

could earn in the same day. It is easier to give 
than to aay ‘‘No.” Then the organizations for 
charity are nymberless, and enlist the best and 
(with a few salaried exceptions) gratuitous la- 
bors of tbe best of men. Their reports exhibit 
a profusion of means and an extent of bestowal 
that comes from hearty and vigorous organiza- 
tion. The chief of these bodies is the Boston 
Provident Association. This was begun thirty 
years ago, as the South End Provident Associa- 
tion, by Rev. F. D. Huntington (now Bishop), 
then the young Unitarian pastor of the church 
(now Catholic) atthe corner of Castle and Wash- 
ington streets. This locality afforded a fine field 
for his well-to-do thronging congregation, which 
included such young men as Henry P. Kidder, 
the banker, R. S. Covell, then clerk in and now 
president of the Eagle Bank, and more of like 
stamp, to exercise every form of benevolence 
in the narrow, crowded lanes within easy reach. 
This enterprise was so successful that Dr. Hunt- 
ington proposed to extend it over the whole city, 
and invite the coOperation of all sects. A pub- 
lic evening meeting was called, to which came 
persons wholly unacquainted with each other, 
both lay and clergy; among the latter was Rev. 
Charies Mason, tormerly of your St. Peter’s 
church, who was such a stranger to the Boston 
public that he confessed he looked in vain to 
recognize a face he knew till he espied an elderly 
lady of his congregation, whose presence en- 
couraged him to take part in the proceedings; 
and this was of main benefit to the new society, 
for it secured as treasurer his brother, R. M. 
Mason, whose great wealth and social influence 
are well known. This was the beginning of the 
Provident Association, whose recent report tells 
of seven thousand garments, six thousand pairs 
of shoes, thousands of yards of cloth and prints, 
bestowed on the needy, while five thousand fam 

ilies, containing twenty thousand persons, have 
been visited and relieved with groceries, fuel, 
etc., inthe year. With this anda hundred other 
methodical ways of beneficence, charity in Bos- 
ton yet often takes capricious forms, and the 
over-zeal of good men produces the results of 
bad intention. If I draw instances from my 
own narrow range, it is because [ have no op- 
portunity to observe or know what goes on be- 
yond it. 

A gentleman retired from business, and, giv- 
ing most of his time to charitable work, brought 
me a thick, heavy, repulsive, middle-aged man, 
to see if I could employ him in any way; he 
was a good penman, and, indeed, an educated 
man, for he showed me an elagant letter he had 
addressed to the ‘‘Lord Bishop of Massachu- 
setts,” beginning ‘‘My Lord,” ete., and which, 
no doubt, had procured him the intereet shown 
by the good man who brought him to me. 
Though not needing him, I tried to give him 
employment, and, after a week or so, the gen- 
tleman called to look after him,-and was de- 
lighted to see that he appeared to make himself 
useful; he inquired if he got his wages at the 
end of the week, and what he did with them. 
The man (like Lady Frankland, the Marblehead 
heroine) said he bought a pair of shoes, etc. 
“Oh, nonsense !” said the good man; ‘‘why didn’t 
you come to the society, where you could have 
got shoes without spending your wages!” From 
that moment the man was not worth a straw, 
and at the end of the week he left, without no- 
tice or complaint, taking his wages. In a day 
or two I was honored with a letter from the sec- 
retary of the society, calling me to account for 
being unjust to Jeremiah O'Somebody, a protege 
of their body, in not raising his wages, as I had 
signified I would, according to his usefulness. 
Well, I penned an answer, which I concluded 
not to send, but somehow the letter disappeared, 
and I fear reached the official without my 
agency, for such a black look as I got one day 
from the good man first named I cannot forget. 
Then came a blind girl, bringing a slender, pale 
boy of fourteen, not up to her elbow, desiring 
employment for him; he had read to her in her 
blindness, and she wanted to repay him by get- 
ting hima place. Though small and slender, she 
assured me he had exhibited great smartness, 
for, having tended in a ten-pin alley, he had 
successfully fought two bullies who wanted to 
go off without paying the fees; but the night- 
work was killing him, etc. With such a voucher 
of his prowess I could not but take him, and he 
turned out a tough, patient, honest little worker. 
One day there came a little, labor-worn, but 
smiling woman, who introduced herself by say- 
ing that her son (this boy) worked forme. She 
had, as I learned, some five children younger 
than this boy, besides an older son in the army; 
her husband was a laborer at low wages. His 
work and hers and this boy’s were the support 
of the family; she had heard that I knew Rev. 
Dr. ——, who, besides being at the head of the 
benevolent work of the city, was liberal of his 
own means and heart. Would I say a word in 
her favor to him? The case was a hard one; 
rent, clothes, living, for eight persons! I 
thought it over. I knew I had only to state the 
case and the assistance would come, though 
from the gentleman's own pocket. I concluded 
to do no such thing; but, looking at the dili- 
gence and faithfulness of the boy, I raised his 
wages a dollar a week, which was as much as 
they could expect to receive in alms; and, af- 
terwards, as his usefulness increased, raised his 
wages again and again, till they were more than 


The poet in his rhymes 

Utters my praises high, 

Proclaims my name shall never die, 
And writes it like a god’s upon the sky; 
The beasts of wealth and fame 

I long ago did tame; 

The wide earth is my slave, 

I bind my chains upon the air, 

And tread with feet the waters fair; 
Yet do I crave 

More thaa all this 

To make my sum of bliss. 

* a * ~ - 7 


As some sweet plant 

May grow in hidden nook, 

By all its sisterhood forsook, 
And shed its odor rare 

Upon the solitary air, 

With no glad eyes to see 

Its crescent splendor, 

Even so in me 

There blooms a tender 

And wide-embracing hope 

That right shall cope 

With regnart wrong, 

And prove more strong. 

But all in vain 

Are toil and strain; 

I strive to find the solemn truth, 
I strive to do the supreme good, 
But still I fall from lofty mood, 
And weep the wasted energies of youth. 
My soul is rent in twain, 

And seeks to choose in vain 
Between the bitter best, 

And honey-sweet desire 

That burns like wind-swept fire 
Within my breast. 

[ love all noble things, 

But like thin mists at morn 
They rise on subtle wings, 

And leave my heart in scorn. 
This is not life, 

This unavailing strife, 

This inextinguishable feud 
Between myself and good. 
Therefore within my heart I said 
[ would that I were dead.” 


The mocking wind, 

With voice worn-out and thinned, 

Like some old beldame croaking lies, 
That bring a pained surprise 

Into the maiden’s eyes, 

Muttered its dismal moan 

In the four quarters of the night; 

And the wide-wandering tone, 

The smothered cry for light, 

Pervaded the round atmosphere. 

In gusts of anguish drear 

It rose from out the caverns of the east, 
Like one who, conscience-smitten, dies, 
It rose and fell in broken sighs; 

Then, to a shrill, fierce woe increased, 
It traversed the far bonds of space, 
And filled each place 

With passion sharp and dread, 

Till, caught in a strong whirl of sound, 
The soul, in eddies tossed around, 

Is left for dead 

In the midst of a sea 

Of pain, that sighs and sounds eternally. 


The King spoke words of scorn: 

**The yellow light of morn, 

The silence of the dark, 

Look on a world of war and hate; 

As a stray spark 

Of pitiless fire 

Oft scatters ruin dire, 

And in brief space is strong to dissipate 
The high-built-domes of weary years, 
Even so a drop of strife 

Hath entered into life, 

And poisoned all its several spheres. 

In nature’s realm 

Rude forces overwhelm 

The strongly-bastioned fabrics of the ages’ toi 
Beast preys on beast, 

And gorges on the loathsome feast; 

Time wearily makes spoil 

Of all its tireless effort strove to build, 
And, its long reaches filled 

With thick-accumulating death, 

It laughs in scorn beneath its breath, 

And mutters low, 

‘From overturning unto overturning 

My leaden-footed moments go.’ 

Think on the world of man— 

A chaos without plan, 

A carnival of passions fierce and rude, 
Whose overmastering brood 

With savage glee go spurning 

Under strong tread 

All things for which brave hearts have bled 
And poured out life 

Upon the field of strife. 

No lofty aspirations 

Transfuse with hope the death-chilled nations ; 
The mad, ignoble fight for gain, 

The dominance of bitter hate, 

The wide-spread rule of fear and pain, 
The death-in-life of resignation unelate, 
The ever-growing forms of ill 

My being fill 

With wild despair, 

And hatred of the vital air. 

I see no way 

Into the regions of the day. 

I would that I and all this world were drowned 
In a still ocvan’s depths profound, 

Past sight or sound, 

Where dreamless sleep [keep. 
In its dumb calm our tumult might foreve 


The silence dread 

Was as the silence of the dead; 
The wind no longer sought to fill 
With prophecies of ill 

The vacant realms of space; 

While clouds made bold to interlace 





The Lady's Almanac! 
ISSUED ANNUALLY IN NOVEMBER. 


An Elegant Gilt-Edged Miniature, in dainty style, 
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“Like all its predecessors, it is a handsome little 
volume, embracing choice extracts in poetry and 
prose, with blanks for memoranda.”— Boston Trans- 
cript. 
“It is, as always, neat and convenient, and, beauti- 
ful in all its features.”— Saturday Gazette. 
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Wessaciusets Family Bank. 


1; A subscription for the capital stock, headed by ex- 
Chief Justice Bigelow, is open at Room 51, New Eng- 
and Life Insurance Building, Postoflice square, from 
10 A. M. to4 P. M., where full information as to the 
plan of the bank and tne value of the investment may 
be obtained. Everybody in favor of safe savings 
banks, equitable life insurance, and putting money 
where it will do good to one’s self and family, is in- 
vited to call. tf ootlé 
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adequate rate of premium; and, 
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Three-year-old Nora saw in them the prancing | Press have brought right, but unpopular or little 


steeds of the Christmas saint who had poured 1 


arity and practical operation. 


known, ideas of reform and enterprise into popu- 


And we might, 


unheard-of treasures into her hands. 

Christmas gifts all distributed, we proceeded | 
to- carry out our preconceived plans for the | 
day. Lunch-baskets were carefully, generously 
packed, the two-seated buggy brought to the | 
door, its seats filled by four individuals from as | 
many different States of the Union, and away 
we went. A ride of eight miles brought us to| 
Monument park. More rockwork, forms unim- | 
aginable and indescribable, exhibiting the force | 
and skill of the primitive sandblast acting for | 
untold ages. The monuments are of light gray 
stone, a mixture of quartz and other rock, and | 
are found eometimes singly, but generally in | 
groups, to which fanciful names have been given. 
On the summit of the frustum of a cone place 
a short cylindar, on that lay a thin oval slab, and 
youwill have a composite mathematical solid to 
which these natural pillars bear a dim resem- 
blance, a type of which they present extraor- 
dinary variations. 

A Christmas dinner in the open air was a 
novelty to us all. Seated on the ground, we de- 
voured excellent cold roast-beef, bread and but- 
ter, apples, and, for ‘‘that day only,” nice plum- 
cake, with eager relish and the happiest result, 
considering the surprising appetite for substan- 
tial food wherewith I am prepared to sit down 
to my Christmas dinner in this centennial year 
of seventy-six. 





| on the other hand, call attention to numberless 


instances of detection and exposure of fraudu- 
lent practices and unsound theories through the 
agency of the press. But it is not necessary to 
do either, for the work of the press in these di- 
rections is known of all men, and is apprecia- 
ted by all good and fair-minded citizens. We 
know that without the agency of the press much 
of the increase of prosperity and intelligence 
which we, as a nation, have accomplished would 
not have been made.— American Journalist. 


Retuerrorp B. Hares, PHRENOLOGICALLY, 
in 1867. — Mr. Hayes is a good-sized, well- 
tormed man. He is between the extremes of 
large and small, or lean and stout. He is every 
way well made, has a handsome head, and a 
face which would introduce him favorably any- 
where. His complexion is light, skin florid, 
temperament composed of the vital, motive and 
mental in almost eqaal proportions. He is 
neither too fast nor too slow, excitable or slug- 
gish; but he is at once sufficiently energetic, 
original, comprehensive, dignified and resolute. 
He is more profound than showy, and has more 
application than versatility. He will finish what 
he begins and make thorough work. He has a 
hopeful, happy, loving nature; is eminently 
social, fond of home and all that belongs there- 
to; indeed, when surrounded by wife, children 
and friends, he is as happy as a king on his 
throne, an] as hospitable to all as he is kind 
and considerate. But to be more specific, this 
gentieman is comparatively young in years, and 
younger in spirit. Though he has already ac- 
complished much he has by no means reached 
the climax of his fame. He is a rising young 


graduate at Oxford, wavering between the pro- 
tessions of law and medicine, and pursuing 
philosophical studies, chiefly the works of the 
French philosopher Descartes, until 1665, when 
he accompanied Sir Walter Vane on an embassy 
to Holland, and made his first and last experi- 
ment in diplomatic service. Thence he re- 
turned to Oxford in 1666, and resided there till 
1667, zealously preparing himself to be a com- 
petent physician, when he left Oxford and found 
a home with Lord Ashley, afterwards Earl of 
Shattesbury, being forced by failing health to 
give up the practice of medicine as a regular 
pursuit. His interest in the study, however, was 
by no means abated, but continued through his 
life, and an intimacy subsequent to this time 
with Sydenham, the noted physician, induced 
him to practice more or less, and to write on 
medical subjects. The most important of his 
early writings took a different direction, and 
soon he became a leader of men’s thoughts. 
In 1668 he was made a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and about this time the famous essay on 
the ‘“‘Human Understanding” was begun. In 
1672 he was appointed by Shaftesbury, then 
lord chancellor, his secretary of presentations, 
with a salary of three hundred pounds. The 
duties connected with this position gave him 
plenty of work, but he found time for the com- 
position of a number of essays, translations 
from the French, etc. In 1675 Locke went to 
France, and remained there till 1679. There 
he wrote full journalistic records of his life, 
which are fortunately preserved. In April, 
1679, Locke returned to England, and again 
took up his residence with Lord Shaftesbury, 
becoming much engrossed with public affairs. 

After spending five and a half years in Hol- 
land he returned to England, bringing with him 
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and shooting at it with a cross-bow; and although | i 
there is not quite as much pleasure in shooting | ‘ 
at mummied Peruvians as there is in shooting 
at an embalmed aunt, it is nevertheless a prec- 
ious privilege, which, when promised as a re- 
ward for diligent study and good conduct, will 
stimulate the small boy to unprecedented indus- 
try and unearthly goodness. The chief use of 
the mummy, however, is as a substitute for coal 
and lamp-lighters. Being impregnated with bi- 
tumen, and thoroughly dried, it is wonderfully 
combustible. In fact, mummies supply the na- 
tive Egyptians with their cheapest and best fuel. 
A party of Bedouins encamped in the neighbor- 
hood of a mummy-pit will boil their coffee—or 
rather the hot water with which the coffee is 
made—with the heat of half a dozen fingers; 
while a single adult leg, thrown on the fire as a 
back-log, will give a cheerful blaze during an 
entire night. If we assume that a fu'l-grown 

Peruvian can produce as much heat as a ton of 
anthracite coal—and this estimate is probably 

much too low— it follows that Peruvians at 

$3 are cheaper than coal at $4.50. Judging 





ten times his original pay. At this day, when 
those children are grown up, every one of them, 
girls and bovs, are proud of their independence 
and ready to help others; one boy is a smart 
teamster, that girl is forewoman over a score of 
girls; two others live out at good wages; and 
the youngest earns wages as an honest and 
saucy shop-girl, but in wholesome terror of her 
brothers. How easy it had been by the first 
alms to make these people anything but what 
they are! The aggregate of their earnings is 
over two thousand dollars a year, though the | 
father is dead, and the mother, worn-out and da 
: From nature’s inmost element, 

morplets anupoces se eine feat 1, | As though the world-soul spoke, 

The blind girl came again, bringing a still aad tes ceotGoeen ofl Soke 
smaller pattern of a boy, whose merits she set | (4) 1) re sia ct oa 
off so that I was constrained to employ him. Thi Salas is! sce sie i 
One duy a nice gentleman came, dragging him Ticohiten os “ as its utmost done. 
n by the shoulder from the street, saying, The li Ot BRE RES + initia 
‘Does this little boy work for you? What do| 4 ¥ ‘imitiess expanse of destiny: 


Great gulfs of gloom 

With depths of night, dark as the doom 

Of souls lost in the trackless wastes of sin. 
Without, within, 

Throughout the visible sphere, 
Throughout the King’s tempestuous soul, 
Reigned passioned fear, 

And uttermost expanse of dole. 

Then spoke a voice 


A wondrous voice, whose tone 
Seemed effluent 








Whose faintest tremble made the heart rejoice ; 


| made in the establi-hment. 
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water from sacred fe 


you pay him?” 
think he would be worth fifty cents. 


“Two dollars.” ‘I should not 
I want 


| Because within thy soul 
| There dwells the vision of the whole, 


| Every department in this establishment crowded 
with NEW AND DESIRABLE FURNITURE. 








dled in honor of the 


NORTH AMERICAN INS. CO, 


of the Vicar of Wakefield's son Moses, which 
was ‘‘of the cloth called thunder and lightning.” 
The bill was twenty-four dollars, which the 
liberal gentleman acknowledged was ‘pretty 
steep,” but cheerfully paid, and by nine, next 
morning, came lugging in the heavy bundle. 
He was one of the best-known bankers in State 
street, his very name, as an adjective, being far 
from the late sale, any householder with an/| from disagreeable. sides 
eye to business can lay in his winter stock of | many benevolent organizations, he recreated 
Peruvian mummies at the rate of $3 each. | himself by dispensing tavors in this capricious 
Thus he not only secures cheap fuel, but he | fashion on persons in whom it is impossible he 
also has the esthetic satisfaction afforded by | could have any persona! interest. 
the cheerful way in which a mummy blazes. b I 
To sit by an open fireplace and throw on a head, | an angel of mercy in this narrative? She had 
a limb, or occasionally an entire mummied| been a pupil at the Perkins Institute, was well 
baby, is a pleasure which the consumer of coal, | educated, bright and witty, and was an object 
whether he uses a grate ora closed stove, can| of interest to many excellent persons; about 
never know. Furthermore, a mummied arm | eighteen years old, she groped her way alone 
makes a capital torch for the purpose of lighting | to California, where she had two sisters. She 
has merely to touch «| became an instructor in music in an institution 
match to the fingers, and they blaze up with a/ there, and died s few weeks ago, aged about 
rose-colored flame which is far better twenty-six.— Boston cor. Salem 


. : end pet soine clothes, | The world’s vast scene of violence 
him to go with me g The | Offends thine inner loftier sense. 


boy returned with new jacket and trousers, but | - eee 

not of a cloth to wear long. This may have | [hou art the King; 3 

been September, and by New Year's day they Dost think 4 slave could bring ; 

were ragged. Then the gentleman called again, Against the All such questioning ? 

and, not having time to do so himself, requested Thy toil and pain sa 

me to take the boy to Carnes’s and rig him out | ATe only steps to perfect gain; 

with clothes. I went as desired, and was as-| Within thy heart reside ; 

tonished they had no shirts, drawers and stock- | The pure realities that shall abide, 

ings, which I meant to include in the outfit; so| That rule all spaces and all aps s 

I selected a suit and overcoat of a material for | 404 bid all chaos in a Lo s rhymes. 

stoutness and toughness comparable to the coat | Within thee find the kingdom sure 
That shall endure; 


And on the light of joy and hope 
Heaven's doors shall ope, 
And on thy tranced sight sball fall 





loving all.” 
Then like a rose, 
That in a queen's deserted garden blows, 
And fills the barren waste 
With splendor chaste, 
The moon shone in the Fast; 
And, one by one, the stars 
Rode into sight upon their viewless cars; 
Till the mild glow, increased 
To a pale sea of light, 
Flooded the night; 
And, like faint echoes of some subtle song 
That tenderest memories prolong, 
The winds made utterance sweet, 
And sped on swiftest feet 
Across the air’s wide mere, 
And utterly displaced the latest shade of fear. 
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The vision of the Supreme Wisdom, guarding 
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